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INTRODUCTION 


ES medieval India did not have a Montaillou, or 

rather, even if it had one, there is no way we can know 
about it. A document of the kind of the Fournier Regis- 
ter, on the basis of which Emmanuel le Roy Ladurie re- 
constructed the fascinating profile of a peripheral village 
society in medieval France,! is simply unavailable for a 
researcher working on early medieval India. It is only 
perhaps towards the end of the medieval period of Indian 
history that documents which were concerned with certain 
details of rural life and which may be organized into a 
somewhat regular series became available for some re- 
gions. And yet, considering India's long-term agrarian 
history, rural settlements, in different geographical settings 
and of different sizes and structures, were the primary units 
in which human activities were socially organized. Since 
in these lectures I shall be concerned mainly with prob- 
lems associated with studies of such units, I must first of 
all define the scope of my enquiry. I would like to do so 
by referring to sources and to historiography interming- 
lingly. 

The fact that our understanding of early medieval — 
or for that matter early historical—rural settlements and 
rural society is at the moment rather inadequate? may in 
a large measure be attributed to the nature of the sources 
available for these periods. My reference to the Fournier 
Register was only incidental ; it is nevertheless true that we 
do not have any category of records for the early medieval 

eriod which may be used to focus on different dimensions 
of individual rural settlements or to reconstruct, satisfac- 
torily, long-span chronological history. I would however 
hesitate to attribute the current state of rural historiography 
to limitations of sources alone. Even though attempts to 
prepare chronological history of village settlements and 
village communities in a regional context were made as 
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early as 1927,* the trend has generally been to focus on 
themes like social and economic history, works on which 
generally incorporate—and rarely analyze— material rela- 
ting to rural economy and society. Even in studies speci- 
fically devoted to the early medieval village—and there are 
not many of this genre—the profile of a village or of groups 
of villages as spatial human settlements, with particular 
forms of social organization, does not emerge in clear con- 
tours.’ In the absence of micro-level studies, with the village 
as their main focus, such problems as the structure of rela- 
tionship at the level of the rural society or relationship be- 
tween rural society and systems beyond it have been more 
or less subsumed by generalities on ‘agrarian system’, 
‘agrarian structure, ‘ownership of land’, ‘agricultural pro- 
duction’, ‘agrarian relations’ and so on. 

What general impressions we gather from historical 
writings and sources regarding early medieval villages are, 
however, exciting, and should encourage us to probe fur- 
ther. One of the impressions which the sources, not all 
necessarily of the early medieval period, provide is that 
space was differentiated and perceived as corresponding to 
different. social spheres. The sphere where accepted socie- 
tal norms could be prevalent was a janapada, and from 
the time of the Buddha, the three distinct types of settle- 
ments which constituted the janapada were grama, nigama 
and павага. This of course was not a simple schema, 
universally applicable, and grama, nigama and nagara cer- 
tainly do not exhaust the early settlement terminology.* In 
the early medieval period, new terms and new distinctions 
arose, but the essentials of the schema which conceived 
of a janapada as constituted by different types of settle- 
ments—rural and  non-rural—continued. Aranya, the 
forest, was in sharp contrast to a janapada. Aranya was not 
a nondiving space; it was also not simply a recluse for 
the hermits, although the stereotype of the hermit-forest 
equation continues in early medieval literature. Aranya 
incorporated palli—a term which, despite its different 
usages, was employed broadly in the sense of a tribal vil- 
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lage. I am wary of using the term tribal, and I am simply 
using it to suggest a contrast with a more complex society 
represented by a janapada. The equation between ра 
and tribal village may be established by examining refer- 
ences, however incidental, to villages of the Sabaras, the 
Pulindas, the Nisadas, the Bhillas and the Abhiras—per- 
ceived as settlement units different from peasant villages 
in early medieval literature and epigraphy.? Palli, how- 
ever, was not invariably a tribal settlement ; when it oc- 
curred in the context of a peasant village, it could mean 
a ‘hamlet’, an extension usually of an existing village." 
The varying meanings of palli or pallika would thus be 
understandable only by examining the context in which the 
terms occur. Of much greater frequency were references 
to grama and pattana, pura and nagara—the country and 
the town as it were, but one should be cautious about using 
readymade labels. Grama can be taken in the sense of 
a peasant village and since the focus of what I have to say 
in these lectures will be on gramma, certain further clarifi- 
‘cations both about grāma and other settlement terms seem 
necessary. Palli, grama and pattana (or pura and nagara) 
as representing different types of settlements were not 
necessarily immutable categories. Internal changes as well 
as encroachments into tribal habitats having been continu- 
ous historical processes, pallis could, over time, change in- 
to gramas. There are indeed various early medieval epi- 
graphic references to inroads into habitats of tribal groups ; 
often such penetrations into tribal areas took the form of 
colonization, resulting in the transformation of a tribal/ 
pastoral area into a nucleus of petty monarchical power 
and of new types of settlements. This process is excel- 
lently illustrated by changes in place names—say, from 
Bhillamala to Srimala!?—or by actual evidence of transfor- 
mation of a tribal, or, let us say, non-peasant region. A 
set of inscriptions of the ninth century from Ghatiyala near 
Jodhpur,'* which І have used on earlier occasions," may 
be cited here for their very interesting and relevant details. 
Written around 860, these inscriptions speak of a village 
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Rohinsaküpaka which was previously protectionless and 
unfit for habitation by good People since it was ‘infested 
by the Abhiras’. Kakkuka, belonging to a segment of the 
Pratihara lineage, constructed at Rohinsaküpaka hatta 
decorated with 'variegated streets, went to the houses of 
brahmanas, Ksatriyas (prakrti) and vai&yas, and promising 
them means of livelihood, established the mahajanas there’. 
Kakkuka's contribution to the rural landscape around 
Rohinsaküpaka seems to have taken the form of creation 
of sugarcane fields and mango-groves. Evidence of the 
kind available in the Ghatiyala set of inscriptions is rather 
rare, but there is no need to suppose that it stands as an 
isolated case. There are innumerable grama names in 
early medieval epigraphs, and contrary to the view gene- 
rall held, many villages mentioned in connection with 
landgrants were old, settled villages. But transformation 
of non-peasant settlement regions into peasant settlement 
regions must have been taking place also on a significant 
Scale, proliferation of local-level polities perhaps contribu- 
ting in a large measure to this transformation. 

Grama again did not necessarily refer to a rigidly uni- 
form kind of settlement, nor was it per se unchanging in 
character. A particular grama could be a node in.a clus- 
ter of rural settlements and could thereby illustrate the 
process of the formation of rural settlement hierarchy,1¢ 
Even if one discounts the claim, often put forward in re- 
cords from villages, that they were foremost among other 
villages," some grümas, owing to convergence of different 
historical factors, could indeed emerge as nodes in a clus- 
ter of rural settlements. Some gramas could further deve- 
lop into urban centres of some Significance. The suffix 
grdma may have continued to denote à settlement space 
which had developed into an urban centre, but it was no 
longer a grdma in the sense of a village ; it had passed into 
the category of an urban settlement, though retaining in 
Some measure characteristics of rural space.!5 The process 
is further indicated by the change of place name suffix 
grama to pura or pattana. Nagara, а generic term to de- 
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note urban centres could be a pura, a pattana or a rüja- 
аһапї or capital; distinctions, if any, between settlement 
characteristics of a pura, a pattana or a nagara are not 
very clear in the evidence available. 

To return to the grdma, there are two major aspects 
of a grama, as known from early medieval sources, which 
need to be discussed. The first aspect relates to grama as 
an area of settlement. Although а grama_has sometimes 
been considered to be essentially a fiscal unit or an estate,!9 
the point has been effectively controverted.*° In fact, the 
manner in which grümas are mentioned in epigraphic re- 
cords would demarcate them as separate rural settlement 
units, distinguishable, in terms of their specified bounda- 
ries, from other grümas. Even so, the physical compo- 
nents and spatial limits of a grama could not always be 
self-evident. That there could at times be some confusion 
in the minds of early medieval men regarding what was 
meant by a gráma or what its spatial limits were is in- 
terestingly illustrated in an alleged debate regarding the 
definition of a grüma, incorporated in an early medieval 
text Abhidhanarajendra of Vijayarajendra Surisvara.?! 

According to this text, various opinions were put for- 
ward regarding the spatial limits of a grama. One autho- 
rity stated that a gnima would include all that part of land 
up to which the cows of the village would graze ; to this 
the pertinent objection was raised that the grazing area of 
cows could extend to what could be considered parts of 
other villages. According to another opinion, a grāma was 
‘stated as an area which grass-cutters and wood-cuttérs 
covered in a day ; to this view too objections were raised. 
А grüma was also viewed as an area served by a well, but 
'this definition too was found unsatisfactory. In fact, the 
text does not resolve the problem of the definition of a 
grama ; it merely closes the debate by citing one authority 
which goes to the extent of suggesting that only a fenced or 
'enclosed space corresponds to a grama. 

Despite the textual flexibility of its connotation—and 
this flexibility would perhaps derive to a large extent from 
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the emergence of new grámas and the possibility that gri- 


mas could expand in space—the grama (or its variants) 
was the essential reference point in the rural space of a 
janapada. If the boundaries of a grama were not natural 
boundaries, they would be specified by referring to adja- 
cent villages. Even when the spatial focus of a record was 
a large forest tract, which was in fact the object of a grant 
in the seventh century Tippera inscription of Lokanatha,?? 
the tract was defined by referring to villages bordering on 
it. As mentioned earlier, although aranya (forest) and 
janapada with its rural settlements corresponded to two 
different kinds of Space, the difference was by no means 
immutable, and the definition of a forest tract, infested 
with varieties of wild creatures, in terms of rural settle- 
ments bordering on it would be a pointer to the possibility 
of forest space transformation, in turn affecting the spatial 
arrangements of settled villages. 

But what were the constituent elements of a grama? 
In studies of rural settlement patterns, structures of indi- 
vidual settlements and inter-settlement relationships are 
both important areas of investigation, but one may as well 
confess that material for such investigation is perhaps less 
than adequate in the sources of the period. Generally, a 
grama was viewed as consisting of three components : 
vastu (habitation), ksetra (cultivated tract) and gocara 
(pasture) .24 The Separation of vastu from ksetra would 
negate unity of homestead and farmland, which should have 
important implications for an understanding of the organi- 
zation of residential space in the village. There are, how- 
ever, two problems here. First, it has yet to be examined 
how much the distinction drawn between vastu, ksetra and 
gocara was actually valid. It may have been so for many 
areas, but the blanket distinction w 
apply universally in view of the va 
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with the grüma as a whole ; given their nature, they are 
not concerned with details of the settlement structure of a 
grüma. Further, details of the composition of the ksetra, 
in terms of the distribution of cultivated plots or other 
features of the ksetra area, do not necessarily occur in all 
records. Sometimes they do, and perhaps they are the 
only major key for obtaining a glimpse into the social 
character of the vastu component of a village. 

This brings us to the second major point concerning 
the early medieval gráma. In terms of the composition of 
their social groups and of the pattern of authority within 
them, not all grámas could be alike, but here again, it 
would ‘be impossible to reconstruct a reasonably compre- 
hensive range. From available historical writings a broad 
distinction can be made between brahmadeya and non- 
brahmadeya villages. This distinction extends, in the con- 
text of peninsular India, to two types of village organiza- 
tion : the sabha which represented the village organization 
of a brahmadeya or an agrahára or a mangalam, and the ur 
which represented a non-brahmadeya rural settlement.*> In 
a way this broad distinction between brahmadeya and non- 
brahmadeya types of rural settlements is useful because it 
not only takes us away from the concept of an amorphous 
village community but more relevantly, it should also im- 
mediately remind us of the fact that rural Society as a 
whole cannot be analyzed only with reference to the brah- 
madeyas, agraháras, mangalams ог éasanas and to the pri- 
vileges bestowed upon them by their patrons?* At the 
same time, there are certain risks also in assuming this dis- 
tinction to be rigid. Apart from the fact that at any given 
point of time even an approximate ratio between brahma- 
deya and non-brahmadeya villages would be difficult to 
determine, even the suggestion that landownership in these 
two types of settlements was distinctly of two types, namely, 
communal in non-brahmadeya villages and private in 
brahmadeyas, remains a priori suspect." Second, brahma- 
deyas were not necessarily brahmadeyas for eternity ; 
there are instances where brahmadeyas resumed the shape 
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of non-brahmadeya villages.?5 Far more frequent of course 
were cases of conversion of non-brahmadeya settlements 
into agrahdras. Although in all such cases of conversions 
political authority was involved, there is no way of knowing 
what contingent political or ideological imperatives promp- 
ted conversion of particular non-brahmadeyas into brahma- 
deyas. All that we know—and that too only in a few 
cases—is that such conversions could create tension in 
rural areas to the extent of forcing royal power to ruth- 
lessly suppress resistance.? But in the majority of cases 
it would be doubtful whether the creation of an agrahdra 
out of a non-agrahara settlement would drastically alter 
the social composition of the settlement, whatever other 
changes it may have brought about.?? ; 

Another relevant dimension of rural 
which to some extent derives from the dichotomy between 
brahmadeya and non-brahmadeya types of villages, needs 
to be briefly touched upon. The Stereotype of the self- 
sufficient. village, in terms of its economy as well as its 
community structure, has often come unde 
has, curiously, been resurrected in t 
text in what may be called the Indian Feud 
tion. The self-sufficiency of the е 
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lage was further reinforced.?? In this formulation thus, the 
village is essentially a closed entity, generating resources 
to the donee, and although prior to its transfer to the donce 
it may have been inhabited by different social groups, its 
image is that of an undifferentiated community with no 
movement from within toward social stratification or for- 
mation of inter-village networks. 

The physical self-sufficiency of individual rural settle- 
ments has recently been questioned by referring to limited 
epigraphic evidence from early medieval Tamilnadu,?? but 
even in approaches which are substantially different from 
the ‘Indian Feudalism formulation’ the image of rural self- 
sufficiency or rural autonomy figures prominently. In these 
approaches, it is not villages as such which are seen to be 
autonomous ; more important were supra-village but local 
level organizations, encompassing a group of villages. Here 
too the evidence is derived from inscriptions of early me- 
dieval Tamilnadu. In a detailed politica! geographical 
study of the лафи units with their component rural settle- 
ments in the Colamandalam during the Cola period, it was 
first argued that the пайиз were not of the nature of ad- 
ministrative units but were basically local agrarian regions.?* 
The point has now been stretched to the point cf suggest- 
ing that there was an essential dichotomy between state 
power and rural community organization at пади levels, 
and consequently, any effort by the state to penetrate local 
levels created situations of resistance. This formulation 
appears somewhat curious when viewed in the light of sug- 
gested Brahmana-peasant alliance in the formation of the 
complex of agrarian social organization of Pallava and 
Cola times.** Brahmana-dominated settlements, created by 
state power in fertile agrarian tracts, were as much a part 
of the nádu units as were settlements dominated by pea- 
sants.37 To consider the nádu as originally a totally autono- 
mous unit is perhaps not simply a reiteration of the image 
of closed village communities on an expanded scale; it 
adds to the problem of having to work out afresh the nature 
-of relationship between the state and the productive units 
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other possible areas of tension within rural society : be- 
tween brahmanas, between brahmanas and temples and 
within the ranks of secular landholders. 

Having briefly introduced a few points which sources 
and rural historiography of the early medieval period raise, 
I must confess at this stage that the three case studies. 
which together constitute the theme of my lectures are in- 
adequate for offering geleralizations which would apply to 
early medieval rural settlements on a pan-Indian scale. In 
fact, the objective of these empirical studies is not to offer 
generalizations as such at this stage but to make, on a 
limited scale, regional comparisons. The regions selected 
for the present case studies are Bengal, south-eastern Mar- 
war in Rajasthan and south Karnataka. Clearly, the vo-: 
lume of material available varies greatly from one region 
to another; thus, while it is impossible to prepare the 
chronological history of an individual rural settlement im 
early medieval Bengal, it may be possible to do so for a 
region like south Karnataka. This means that the units: 
selected for study will differ from one region to another, 
but since the final purpose of the regional comparison un- 
dertaken through these case studies is to try and under- 
stand certain features of early medieval rural settlements 
and society, and not to reconstruct detailed rural history, 
the disparity between the units may not be considered а 
major methodological flaw. 

It is difficult to provide a clear rationale for the choice 
of the three regions, mentioned above, for the present 
undertaking. To an extent, availability of source material, 
though different in contents in the three regions, is one 
criterion. But, even without subscribing to any notion of 
ecological determinism, the choice has perhaps been 
prompted by a desire to examine, initially, how rural settle- 
ments in these three regions differed in their access to and 
utilization of water resources. Bengal may be taken to re- 
present a region which could be designated, to use two old 
expressions, as both nadimatrka (watered by river) and 
devamütrka (watered by rain), and would thus offer a 
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geographical profile vastly different from those of western 
Rajasthan and south Karnataka. Although southeastern 
Marwar is not a part of desert zone proper, it nevertheless 
displays features of a semi-arid zone with extremely low 
and highly fluctuating precipitation, whereas the part of 
south Karnataka which lies to the east of mal-nad proper 
experiences much lower degree of precipitation than do its 
western and coastal areas. Geographical differences bear 
upon the shape of the rural landscape, and ultimately, thus, 
the choice of the regions for study is not totally arbitrary 
but is dependent on how geographical features correspond 
to the landmarks in the rural settlements as they are des- 
cribed in the sources. The sources do not describe yillages 
in any detail, but village landmarks figure in specifications 
of village boundaries or of plots of land in cultivated areas. 
We shall be referring to these landmarks in some detail 
later on, but briefly, the manner in which early medieval 
villages of Bengal have been mentioned in the epigraphs 
would indicate their proximity to such sources of surface 
water as rivers, channels and streams. In south Karnataka, 
tanks were one of the major landmarks of rural landscape, 
whereas in southeastern Marwar, the frequency and the 
manner in which wells figure in the inscriptions would 
tempt one to consider them, if we recall the argument put 
forward by at least one authority in the Abhidhanarajendra 
of Vijayarajendra Surigvara cited above, as the central 
points around which villages could be defined. By referring 
to rivers and streams in the case of Bengal, to tanks in the 
case of south Karnataka and to wells in southeastern 
Marwar we are not trying to view the rural settlements pri- 
marily in terms of how agriculture was practised in these 
regions ; these landmarks are being seriously considered 
here to underline how the records themselves seem to make 
distinctions between rural settlements of different regions— 
distinctions which can be utilized for any preliminary em- 
Pirical enquiry. It is these suggestions embedded in the 
ee which we have tried to decipher and which will 
perhaps justify our repeated references to certain types of 
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detail in the inscriptions, generally neglected in recons- 
tructions of the early medieval history of India. 


1. 


Notes 


The reference is to Emmanuel le Roy Ladurie’s Montaillou : 
Cathars and Catholics in a French village 1294-1324 (trans- 
lated into English by Barbara Bray, Harmondsworth, 1978) 
which provides a fascinatingly detailed account of a medie- 
val village in the Pyrenees, close to the frontier between 
France and Spain. 

I refer here particularly to the kind of documents which are 
presently being used for reconstructing the late medieval 
history of Rajasthan. See, for example, Dilbagh Singh.. 
"Caste and the Structure of Village Society in Eastern Rajas- 
than during the Eighteenth Century, The Indian Historical 
Review, vol. 2, no. 2 (1976), pp. 299-311; also the same 
author's, ‘Local and Land revenue administration of the 
State of Jaipur (c. 1750-1800)', unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity, 1975. 

No detailed studies of individual or even groups of rural 
settlements of the early historical period seem to be avail- 
able as yet. For a specimen of an attempt to provide certain 
generalizations regarding the structure of village communi-- 
ties in the early historical period see G.M. Bongard-Levin, 
‘Some problems of the social structure of ancient India’ in 
D. P. Chattopadhyaya, ed., History and Society: Essays in 
honour of Professor Niharranjan Ray (Calcutta, 1978), pp. 
199-227. 

A. S. Altekar, A History of Village Communities in Western 
India (Bombay, 1927). 

See, for example, A. K. Choudhary, Early medieval village 
in north-eastern India: AD 600-1200 (Calcutta, 1971). 
For discussions on early settlement terminology and on pat- 
terns of settlements based on such terminology see N. Wale, 
Society at the time of the Buddha (Bombay, 1966), Chapter 
2 and A. Ghosh, The City in early historical India (Simla, 
1973), Chapter 3. 

Varieties of other terms such as ghosa, kharvafa, pufabhe- 
dana occur in early historical sources. For comments see 
A. Ghosh, op.cit. 

For early medieval rural settlement terminologv found mostly 
in literarv sources from the north see A. K. Choudhary, 
op. cit, Chapter 3. 
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The equation as a literary Stereotype occurs in Gupta and 
post-Gupta classics. See, for example, Kalidasa's Китага- 
sambhavam, Ш, 24-34; for a detailed description of the 
hermitage in the Vindhayan forests in which a talking 
parrot gets its training in sacred lores see Banabhatta’s 
Kdadgmbari, ed. by M. D. Pant (Delhi, 1971), pürvabhága ; 
also C. M. Ridding, The Kadambari oj Bana, (Royal Asia- 
tic Society, London, 1895). For interpretation of aranya in 
the context of ancient Indian king's 'special relationship with 
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SOME ASPECTS OF RURAL SETTLEMENTS AND 
RURAL SOCIETY IN GUPTA AND POST-GUPTA 
BENGAL 


OR a discussion on rural settlements and rural society 
in early Bengal in any detail one must of necessity 
start with the Gupta period. The emergence of rural settle- 
ments in Bengal, of course, substantially predates the 
Gupta period, but epigraphic references to them do not. 
Gupta period records contain useful—although hardly 
complete—detail regarding land, rural settlements and ru- 
ral society which need to be analysed in order to under- 
stand certain processes of change in subsequent periods. 
The discussion attempted here is not comprehensive, but 
will be concerned with only two aspects. The general geo- 
graphical distribution pattern of the rural settlements in 
Bengal from the middle Gupta period onward, mentioned 
in copper plate charters, drawn up to record details of pro- 
cedures for the purchase of land and making land gifts, 
is too wellknown to be repeated here. Beyond the distri- 
bution of early rural settlements and the expansion of their 
geographical horizon over time, two relevant points which 
have not been sufficiently discussed so far are : i) the spa- 
tial characteristics of the rural settlements and their rela- 
tionship with natural, particularly, water resources, and ii) 
possible changes in the compositional and functional as- 
pects of rural social organization. It is with these two as- 
pects of the rural settlements of Gupta and post-Gupta 
Bengal that this essay will be primarily concerned. 
Admittedly, sources for examining such aspects of 
rural settlements and rural society are extremely inade- 
quate, and it is necessary to start by pointing out the limi- 
tations they impose on the enquiry. For undertaking an 
analysis of the distribution pattern and spatial dimensions 
of rural settlements perhaps the most revealing evidence 
would be provided by the archaeology of rural settlements, 
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‘but although we have a substantial quantum of data now 
on the emergence and distribution pattern of protohistoric 
rural settlements,” no such data extend to the Gupta and 
post-Gupta periods. А not-entirely satisfactory alternative 
is to be found in the evidence of the land-transfer docu- 
ments, but apart from the fact that references to village 
settlements in these documents are not uniform either in 
terms of regions or of periods, thc documents relate more 
to cultivated or cultivable space than to rural habitational 
areas. There is however one type of evidence, found in 
land grants of different regions but nevertheless not usually 
utilized either for understanding the spatial relationship be- 
tween one rural settlement unit and another, or the pattern 
of landholding. This evidence is available in the form of 
the specifications, given in the landgrant documents, of the 
boundaries (maryadd or sima) of the areas granted. The 
boundaries sometimes correspond to natural landmarks, 
sometimes they are cultivated plots held by individuals or 
by religious establishments and yet at other times they 
indicate where contiguous villages begin. The boundaries, 
as specified in land grants, thus imply a limit imposed by 
man in the vast expanse of rural landscape, and the limit 
essentially connects the demarcated area to a human settle- 
ment. The field was an extension of the habitat within the 
framework of a socially demarcated settlement unit, and 
if the three major constituents of a rural settlement, namely 
vastu, ksetra and gocara made up an integrated entity, then 
the field boundaries may be expected 'to* provide а 
partial view of a settlement complex corresponding to a 
.grama, marked off from another gréma. Limits chosen by 
man often coincided with limits imposed by nature, and a 
study of the criteria for such choices is important in as 
much as they point to the raison d'etre of settlement loca- 
tion and to differences in settlement patterns. Frequent 
references to rivers, rivulets or channels in the Bengal epi- 
graphs to which we would be required to draw attention 
will relate to this point. However, since details of field 
boundaries are not available in all records, one may feel 
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tempted to generalize on the basis of limited evidence—a 
procedure fraught with risk on various counts. The con- 
clusions that may be arrived at ought therefore to be taken 
to relate to the period and spatial context of the evidence 
cited. An extension of this caution would bèto consider 
possibilities of other patterns in other periods and other 
areas. 


I 


In our initial query with regard to the spatial dimen- 
Sions of rural settlements in Gupta and post-Gupta times, 
we may begin by pointing to a somewhat curious incom- 
patibility between the statements of the geographers and 
those of the historians. According to Spate and Lear- 
month’ *.. .the settlement pattern of much of Bengal (espe- 
cially the East) is distinctive in that the homestead, and 
not the compact village, is the unit. As a general state- 
ment this seems to contrast sharply with the generalization 
made by an historian on the strength of the epigraphic 
evidence from early Bengal: *...as far as available evi- 
dence indicates, they [the villages] were of the nucleated, 
not of the single farm type. That is to say, the rural popu- 
lation lived in compact groups and not in widely scattered 
habitations’. The same position is reiterated by Nihar- 
ranjan Ray who, after examining several landgrant docu- 
ments, came to the conclusion : *.. .the ksetrabhami adjoins 
ksetrabhimi; vastubhümi adjoins vastubhami ; sometimes. 
the village adjoins [another] village’. 

While it is difficult to accept prima facie the geogra- 
phers’ generalization,® it is necessary to probe into the em- 
pirical base of the historians’ assertion further. Although 
information regarding the composition of the vastw (in- 
habited) area of the villages in early Bengal is almost 
completely absent in the epigraphs—unlike the information 
available in south Indian epigraphs—there is nevertheless 
some indication of the separation of the уйѕѓи as a ‘com- 
pact’ habitat area from khila or ksetra, the cultivable or 
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the cultivated area. This impression may be formed by a 
meticulous study of the details, where such details are re- 
corded, of the distribution of plots in the ksetra areas. If 
within the territorial limits of a settlement area defined as 
a village were found plots belonging to a mixed group of 
holders and if these plots were found to be consistently 
located in a separate cluster, then one would perhaps be 
entitled to consider the villages as representing a ‘nucleated’ 
type rather than a dispersed one. This method of deter- 
mining the nature and structure of individual settlements 
may have its limitations, but it may then be further cross- 
checked by referring to other settlements in diverse chrono- 
logical and spatial contexts. 

Details of locations in which land transfers took place 
are generally not available in the early Gupta epigraphs 
from north Bengal, but even so, the information provided 
by a few records is suggestive. The Dhanaidaha record 
from the Rajshahi district, which is dated in Gupta year 
113 (AD 432-433)? and which is the earliest record so 
far available in Bengal gives us a rough idea of the com- 
position of the inhabitants of a village (the name of it is 
lost). In addition to incorporating the expression prativesi- 
kutumba which came to be stereotyped (and which simply 
indicates the existence of a community of cultivators), the 
record mentions two categories of inhabitants of the 
village : the brahmanas and the mahattaras. At least 18 
individuals from these two categories represented the pro- 
minent families of the village. The impression the record 
provides is of mixed composition of population in average 
villages ; it may further run counter to any assumption that 
the social organization of an average village would cor- 
respond to a separable unit of vastu and Ksetra, i.e., com- 
bined homestead and farmstead of a single or extended 
family. The impression is further strengthened by the 
regularity with which the combination brahmanadin- 
grümakütumbinah, i.e., ‘the kutumbins of the village begin- 
ning with the brahmanas’ is found in the records of the 
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fusion, it has to be admitted that it cannot be used to 
reconstruct the pattern ot the distribution of residential 
plots—and from that to reconstruct the spatial alignments. 
of different social groups—in a village. The evidence, as 
available, is merely such as would point to the basic sepa- 
ration between a composite residential area from a compo- 
Site area of cultivation within the defined limits of a village. 
Generally, when an area was transferred through a land- 
grant, it could be specified in any of the following terms : 
i) cardinal directions in which it was located in relation: 
to the village, ii) adjoining plots or local landmarks, iii) 
landmarks defining the territorial limits of the village it~ 
self, e.g. a moat or a river, iv) apparently recognizable 
but unspecified limits of another village. For example, 4 
plots of land transferred through the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur- 
grant of Gupta year 120 (AD 440),5 also discovered in 
Rajshahi district, were thus located: ‘Of the nine kulya- 
vapas, one was enclosed by an ancient moat, with the Vata 
river on the north and the borders of Gulmagandhika on 
the west; two dronavüpas were in Gulmagandhika in its 
east, to the west of its first pathway, and the remaining 
Seven kulyavapas and six dronavápas were in Tapasapot- 
taka and Dayitapottaka in the pravesya of Hastisirsa and 
in Citravatangara in the pravesya of Vibhitaka’. Clearly, 
the phraseology which characterises the details in the ini- 
tial part of the grant retains a distinct identity of the vil- 
lage as the space occupied by its inhabitants and as sepa- 
rate from the wider space in which the grant land was 
measured, at least theoretically, in terms of its sowing 
capacity. The villages, further, were not isolates ; the 
term pravesya has been taken to suggest that several vil- 
lages were joined together for the purpose of fiscal assess- 
ment.” Thus, the villages Tapasapottaka and Dayitapot- 
taka were linked with the village Hastisirsa and Citravatan- 
gara with Vibhitaka. Moreover, all the villages came to- 
gether on the occasion of the grant which the inscription 
records. It therefore seems unlikely that the villages men-- 
tioned in the Gupta records of north Bengal were disper- 
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sed either in terms of their internal settlement structure or 
in terms of how they related to one another, both spatially 
and socially. 

The kind of evidence cited above, however, lacks in 
details regarding the ‘ksetra’ component of a village and 
it is only when we reach the close of the Gupta period in 
Bengal that such details begin to appear in landgrant re- 
cords. In this respect, it will be rewarding to have a close 
look at the grant portion of the Gunaighar record of Gupta 
year 188 (AD 507) which comes from the vicinity of 
Comilla in Bangladesh and to analyze the pattern of the 
distribution of newly created and old holdings mentioned 
in it. The Gunaighar inscription!? speaks of the creation, 
through a copper plate charter (famrapatta) of an agra- 
hara of eleven khila-pütakas in the village of Udaka.1°* 
The area of land transferred was made up of five separate 
segments. The first segment, consisting of seven pāta- 
kas and nine dronavapas lay between the limits of the 
agrahüra of Gunaka and the cultivated plot (ksetra) of the 
carpenter (vardhaki) Visnu in the east, fields belonging to 
the royal monastery (rajavihara-ksetram) and to the indi- 
vidual Miduvilala in the south, fields belonging to three 
individuals in the west and fields belonging to several indi- 
viduals and a tank belonging to an individual of the Dosi 
community (a community of cloth merchants ?)'? to its 
north. The second segment, measuring twenty-eight dro- 
navapas, similarly had the following four boundaries: to 
the east, the village of Gunikagrahara (Gunaighar, the 
findspot of the-inscription) ; to the west, plot belonging to 
the individual Pakka-vilala ; to the south, plot belonging 
to the royal monastery (raja-vihára) and to the north, а 
plot belonging to an individual perhaps of the Vaidya 
caste. For the third segment, measuring twenty-three 
dronavapas, not all specified boundaries are intelligible, 
but what can be made out indicates that in this particular 
case all the bordering plots belonged to individual holders. 
Similarly, the fourth segment, measuring thirty dronavapas, 
lay between the plot of Buddhaka in the east, the plot of 
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Kalaka in the south, that of Surya in the west and that of 
Mahipala in the north. It is not necessary to proceed fur- 
ther with other details of the record as we shall be required 
to return to it once again, but some of the points which 
emerge from the evidence already cited and which relate to 
the present discussion may be made at this stage. The 
creation of the agrahüra mentioned in the record took place 
within the confines of a weli-settled village (i.e. Udaka) 
in which the distribution of cultivated plots, lying in close 
contiguity to one another, covered a wide Social cross- 
section : from individual holders (many of them mentioned 
in terms of their castes) to temples and vihdras. If this evi- 
dence is taken to reconstruct the area of the village habitat, 
then the impression is likely to be that of a compact, nu- 
cleated settlement Stretching into the area of cultivated and 
cultivable land which bordered on other villages and agra- 
haras. The rural settlements of the Gupta period, mostly 
located in north Bengal, but, as evidence from the later 
phase shows, extending toward the east, seem thus to have 
been compact villages occurring within clusters of similar 
villages. But can a village like Udakagrama of which the 
Gunaighar record of Gupta year 188 provides details be 
taken as a typical rural settlement either in the Gupta or 
the post-Gupta period? In fact, contrary to the impression 
generated by the statement of the historians cited earlier, 
evidence regarding field alignments in the ksetra compo- 
nent of the village is rather sparse in Bengal, and recon- 
struction, entirely on the basis of such evidence, of the 
nature and structure of individual rural settlements there- 
fore will remain a tenuous task. One evidence to illus- 
trate the difficulty may be cited. The Vappaghosavata 
grant of Jayanāga,!? issued in late sixth century and rela- 
ting to south Murshidabad— Nadia area in Radha, records 
a gift in the form of the village Vappaghosavàta which 
bordered on the north and the east on Ganginika (identi- 
fied with the river Jalangi, but it could have been any 
minor river) ; on its west lay land belonging to the brah- 
manas of Kutkutagrama held on the Strength of copper- 
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plate charter; the eastern boundary, apparently extending 
toward the south, continued as follows: “Issuing thence 
and running along the western boundary of Amalapautika- 
grama (the boundary) is the sarsapa-yanaka, it is limited 
by the same (boundary) as far as Bhatta Unmilana-Sva- 
min's grant ; from the south thereof, (the boundary) turn- 
ing along further by the same boundary to the north, pro- 
ceeds as far as the boundary of Bharani-svamin's grant, 
thence in a straight line enters the pond of Vakhata- 
Sümalika on the boundary of Bhatta Unmilanasvamin's 
grant, and goes as far as the same boundary of the brah- 
manas of Kutkutagráma."5 To those who drafted the 
grant, it must have seemed rational to specify the bounda- 
ries of the gift village in this fashion since it involved re- 
ferring to a familiar natural boundary (i.e., the river), 
landmarks on the cultivated space (the sargapa-yanaka and 
the pond) as well as villages which adjoined the gift village, 
but even with these details it is not possible to know what 
the total settlement configuration of Vappaghosavatagrama 
and other villages mentioned was like. One can recon- 
struct the relative positions of the villages bordering on 
Vappaghosavata, and the most that can be deduced is that 
perhaps here too, as in Udakagrama of the Gunaighar 
record, cultivated fields bordered on one another to cover 
a stretch generally uninterrupted by habitations, and thus 
spatial distinction existed between vastu and Ksetra. For 
example, if the habitation areas in both Vappaghosavata- 
grama and in Amalapautikagráma stretched in a linear 
pattern along the Ganginika or the river, then the fields can 
be located to the south and west respectively of these two 
villages. The possibility of the linear nucleation of habi- 
tation units at these two settlements cannot therefore be 
ruled out. 

It would nevertheless be hazardous to claim that 
Gupta and post-Gupta rural settlements throughout Bengal 
were of a uniform type. The possibility of typological 
variations derived not only from variations in terrains in 
which they were located but also from the fact that histo- 
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rical conditions for the emergence of rural settlements 
differed over space and time. In the epigraphs, such possi- 
bility is suggested by the presence of at least two types 
of conditions : i) association of an area with a particular 
community, which would perhaps imply a unity of vdstu 
and ksetra, forming a small settlement unit around such a 
community, ii) creation of a new settlement over a large 
tract of land for individuals of a community of brahmanas 
in a new area. This could point to the possibility that 
when an area was colonized for the purpose of creating a 
new human settlement, the process may have led to the 
formation of small units around the holdings of an indivi- 
dual family, and а rural settlement locality could in that case- 
be made up by a conglomeration of such units. The settle- 
ment characteristics of such a settlement would then derive: 
from its being newly created, and the nature of relations 
between social groups present in it was likely to be some- 
what different from that in settlements which had evolved 
over a long period of time. 

To illustrate the first possibility, the evidence of a 
group of records of the Candra dynasty from Mainamati 
may be cited. The Mainamati plates were found at Char: 
Patra Mura on the Mainamati-Lalmai range near Comilla 
in Bangladesh, incidentally in the same region which yielded 
the Gunaighar record and in which nucleated settlements 
of the late Gupta period seem to have been located. The 
first epigraph, of year 6 of Ladahacandra,!* records а grant 
of 3 plots of which boundaries for 2. plots are specified. 
Not all the expressions used in the record are intelligible, 
but of significance are expressions like Vappasimha-voraka- 
grama, Süpakàra-voraka, Buddhanandi-grama, Baleévara- 
Vardhaki-voraka, Karavatti-voraka, Mahadeva-grama and. 
so on. Similar expressions used in specifying boundaries 
of plots granted occur in the second record of Ladahacandra 
of year 6, which mentions 4 plots ; expressions which are 
of significance аге Brahmanadeva-voraka, Karmsàra-Kad- 
dapolaka-gráma and Sura-voraka-gráma. In trying to exa- 
mine the distribution of the plots of land granted, one is. 
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immediately struck by the fact that here too the areas. 
were specified as bordering on one another. For example, 
the second plot of Ladahacandra's first record, which mea- 
sured 8 patakas, 434 dronas, 5 yatis, 3kakas and 2 bindus 
and lay in Vappasirnha-voraka-grama attached to Dolla- 
vayika, had the following as its boundaries : “(1) In the 
east, the posts (Kilaka) planted in the western extremity 
of the land belonging to Supakara-voraka and Buddhanandi-- 
grüma in the western half of a tank, (2) in the south the 
northern demarcating border (ali) of a plot of land be- 
longing to Bāleśvara-vardhaki-voraka, and also the southern 
bank of Govind-Oñchama ; (3) in the west, the eastern: 
demarcating border of a plot of land belonging to Oda- 
godhānikā ; the post planted on the demarcating border 
which is the southern boundary of a plot of land pertaining: 
to the godhani (godhanika) ; and the demarcating borders. 
which are the southern and eastern boundaries of a plot of 
land belonging to Ghantarava ; and (4) in the north, the: 
southern demarcating border of Jayalambha-grama."* At 
a casual glance, the evidence would appear to be similar 
to that furnished by the Gunaighar record; the crucial 
difference would seem to be that in the Mainamati plates. 
entire settlements (gramas), and not just plots of land 
were named after individuals, some times specified in terms 
of their community affiliation (examples: Buddhanandi- 
grama, Jayalambha-grama, Kamsàára Kaddapolaka-grama, 
Baleévara-vardhaki-voraka), and what was essentially 
designated as a cultivated area was also the name of a 
grama. Thus the terms voraka and voraka-grama are both 
used, and interchangeably. D. C. Sircar takes voraka to 
mean land fit for cultivation of boro,'* a type of rice sown 
in low swampy ground or along the banks of a гімег.!9 
The recurrence of the suffix voraka in villages named after 
individuals thus seems to suggest small, dispersed settle- 
ments adapted to a particular type of terrain and a form 
of cultivation. Such settlements would perhaps be cited, 
for administrative purposes, with reference to a larger 
settlement unit like Dollavàyika, mentioned above. A 
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parallel of this pattern may be located in the Faridpur 
region (Kotalipada pargana) where the thirteenth century 
Madanpada grant of Visvarupasena?? refers to Varayipada- 
grama, ‘the habitation of the Barayi (betel-vine growers)?! 
In this case too, the individual village settlement would 
seem to have been associated with a particular community, 
and, therefore, was of an internal structure different from 
‘settlements which had a more heterogenous social compo- 
sition. 

Creation of new settlements, mainly for the purpose 
of providing space for communities of brahmanas, was one 
way in which settlement-formation took place in early 
medieval India, and in the absence of relevant details one 
cannot even satisfactorily guess what physical shapes such 
settlements would assume. The seventh century Tippera 
plate of Lokanatha, from the Comilla region, provides one 
such example of the creation of a new settlement for a 
group of brahmanas in what was obviously forest land 
(atavi-bhükhanda), inhabited not by human beings but by 
wild animals (mrgamahiga-varüha-vyaghra-sarisrpadibhir- 
ryatheccham-anubhüya-managrha-sarbhoga-gahana-gulma- 
latavitane.* Candra king Sricandra’s Paschimbhag plates 
from Srihatta, written around 930,22 recordd the creation 
of an immensely large settlement called Brahmapura- 
Candrapura over an extensive tract which coverea three 
visayas. The new settlement accommodated not only six 
thousand brahmanas who were given six thousand plots of 
land of equal size, but also had in it several temple-matha 
complexes and representatives from a number of other 
communities (for details see Appendix 4) who were set- 
tled on the Brahmapura to provide varieties of services to 
it. What kind of settlement structure was likely to have 
evolved at Brahmapura-Candrapura ? One can only guess, 
but since the six thousand donees were given six thousand 
plots of land of equal size and these plots were further 
demarcated from lands given to various communities at- 
tached to temples, a few tentative suggestions may be made. 
The Brahmapura-Candrapura $йзапа was too extensive to 
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have evolved as an average village settlement, and it would 
seem unlikely that in the broad area in which six thousand 
brahmanas were settled, there would have emerged a unity 
of residence and cultivation. Brahmapura-Candrapura, in 
other words, was unlikely to have developed into a single 
nucleated rural settlement; it was more likely to have 
developed into a rural settlement cluster, the social char- 
acter of which would be defined by the domineering pre- 
sence of a sizeable brahmana population. 

Depending on the historical conditions of their emer- 
gence as also on the terrains in which they were located, , 
it would seem then that the physical structures of rural 
settlements in early medieval Bengal were varied. This. 
generalization is of course hardly adequate, but then the 
pieces of the jigsaw-puzzle which can be retrieved from 
the somewhat reticent inscriptions are hardly adequate 
either. Despite variations, there are, however, two charac- 
teristics which, if not universal, seem nevertheless to con- 
nect the Gupta and post-Gupta rural settlements Jocated 
in different sub-regions of Bengal. The first is that rural 
settlements, in the way they figure in the inscriptions, had 
close access to surface water in the forms of rivers, river- 
lets, channels and ponds. In fact, villages located between 
rivers and channels are often found to have had ponds 
(puskarini), sometimes privately owned, located in their 
kgetra areas. In many cases, it is true, rivers or channels 
do not figure as natural boundaries, but then ponds do as 
landmarks for the cultivated area. While it is not possible 
to put together all relevant details from the epigraphs, a 
few samples may be chosen. Perhaps the most significant 
details in this regard, for the Gupta period, are those which 
occur in the Gunaighar record of AD 507 (see Appendix 
I). The boundary specifications of the five plots or land, 
which were the objects of the grant, mostly refer to ad- 
joining plots and villages, but they also mention Dosi- 
bhoga-puskarint, .Danda-puskarini and Ganņeśvara-vilāla- 
puskarini in addition to channels and streams for which . 
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‘several varieties of expressions such as jola, khata, Gamga 
have been used in the record. 


At Gunaighar, plots belonging to individuals abound ; 
the incidence of puskarinis belonging to individuals is also 
significant. At Egra, located in the largely different ter- 
rain of Midnapore, evidence regarding the distribution of 
plots or regarding the relationship of the settlement to any 
such, natural landmark as a river is absent, but here too 
the 100 dronavapas of gift land in the village of Amra- 
.garttikà. had several puskarinis as their boundary land- 
marks : Talapuskarint to its ѕошЕ, Vahidakiya-srstodaka- 
.puskarini to its west and Candála-puskarini to its east.24 The 
grant recorded in the seventh century Tippera inscription of 
Lokanatha was that of an extensive forest-tract, but even 
here, the forest tract is mentioned as having bordered on 
mahattara-Ranasubha-puskarini, ie., the tank of mahat- 
чага Ranaíubha.? Construction of large tanks was some- 
times a compulsion urged by the terrain ; individual ini- 
tiatives in this direction are highlighted in eulogies record- 
ing multifaceted achievements 


cf the sponsors, The Bhu- 
vaneswar praíasti (c. eleventh century) of Bhatta Bhava- 


deva records: “In Radha, in the waterless [ajalasu] 
boundary-lands (italics added) abutting on a village situa- 
ted in an arid region, has been made (ie, excavated) 
by him a reservoir of water (or tank) which gladdens the 


soul and mind of the company of tourists* sunk in 
fatigue... .”26 


In general, however, the rural settlements which figure 
in the available epigraphic records are described as located 
in close proximity to natural Sources of surface water or 
to what were essentially extensions of such sources, An 
excellent document showing this correlation is the early 
ninth century Khalimpur record of the Pala king Dharma- 
pala,*"—which, with its details of the boundaries of seve- 


*A more appropriate translation of the term would be 
‘travellers’. 
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ral villages given away in donation, may be cited as a 


sample : 


1. The village (gràma) of Krauncasvabhra : 


Western boundary 


Northern boundary 


East-north boundary 


East boundary 


Ganginika (small river) 


small temple (devakulika) 
of Kadambari and date-palm 
tree. 


Ali (al, embankment ?) con- 
structed by rdajaputra Devata 


partly intelligible expression : 
‘Vitakalih Khatakakhanikan 
gatvà pravista’ 


The boundary specifications of the village Krauñcaś- 
vabhra continue further from this point but many expres- 
sions used in the record are impossible to make out. The 
construction of an ali which constituted one limit of the 
village by rajaputra Devata is significant. The parts of the 
boundary specifications which cannot be translated satis- 
factorily contain expressions like Vilvardha-strotika, and 
Jambuyanika which are taken to refer to other water 


courses. 


2. The village of Madhasalmali 


Northern boundary 
East boundary 


South boundary 


Ganginika 

Expression suggesting the exis- 
tence of water course : ardha- 
srotikayà amrayanakolarddha- 
yanikamgata . . . 


(village of)  Kalikasvabhra 
and water courses to the 
west extending to the Gangi- 
піка (Kalikaévabhrah  ato'pi 
nihsrtya Sriphalabhisukam. yà- 
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vat paícimena tato'pi Vilvan- 
gorddhosrotikaya Ganginikant 
pravista) 


3. Palitaka village 
South boundary : Kana dvipikà (small island) 
East boundary : Konthiya srotah (channel) 
North boundary : Ganginikà 
West boundary : Jenandayika (2) 


These three villages were included in the Vyaghratati- 
mandala, some times sought to be located in south Bengal, 
of Mahantaprakasa visaya. The fourth gift village, Gopi- 
раї, was, however, a part of Amrasandika-mandala in 
Sthalikatta visaya and had the following boundaries : 


East The western boundary of Udragrāma- 


mandala 
South : Jolakah (marshy land ?) 


West : Khatika (ditch) named Vesanika, 


North : Go-marga (cattle-path) running on, the bor- 


ders of Udragrama-mandala. 


It stands to reason then that colonization of new areas 
and creation of large scale Settlements in them would be 
planned keeping in view their Proximity to natural water 
courses. The Paschimbhag plates of the first half of the 
tenth century, to other details of which reference has been 
made in other parts of this essay, record the colonization 
of a large tract of land for a community of six thousand 
brahmanas and several other Social groups and for the 
construction of several temple—matha complexes. The 
settlement which was designed to cover an area compri- 
sing three localities (tri-visaya) was planned by the Candra 
kind Sri Candra, and with the exception of a boat-station 
(naubandha) the area of which was 52 patakas, the total 
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area taken up corresponded to previously unutilized space. 
In the broad design of the new settlement, called Candra- 
pura-Brahmapura — (ityevam Catussimüparyantàn Sri Sri 
Candrapurabhidhanam Brahmapuram parikalpya), the fol- 
lowing were set to be the limits : on the east, brhat-Koita- 
lisima (ali or bank of earth thrown up to form a line of 
demarcation of the big fort?) ; on the south, Mani nadr 

- (river) ; on the west, Jujju khataka (channel), the Kastha- 
parni channel and the Vetraghati river ; and, on the north, 
the Kosiyara river.?* 

Despite variations in boundary specifications—and 
the variations would be many, provided the relevant data 
in the inscriptions are discussed in detail—it seems that 
there was a recognizably consistent trend of regarding sur- 
face sources of water as landmarks isolating one rural 
settlement unit from another. This has important implica- 
tions for trying to understand how a grama was viewed as 
a grüma by those who surveyed gift lands, and the land- 
marks mentioned by them may be profitably compared, for 
this purpose, to those which figure in the villages of west- 
ern Rajasthan and southern Karnataka—themes of the next 
two essays. 

The second feature which also seems to generally 
characterize the rural settlements and which, again, relates 
to the contemporary perception of rural space is that rural 
space, already developed as a grdma or even as yet un- 
developed, was consistently defined in terms of other rural 
Spaces, usually grámas and at times other categories of 
inhabited space. This means that one inhabited space, a 
8rüma, was an inhabited space in relation to another in- 
habited space ; in other words, a settlement was essentially 
viewed in terms of spatial and social interaction, irrespec- 
tive of whether there was nucleation or clustering of settle- 
ments or not. Thus, even before the atavi-bhükhanda 
(forest tract) of the Tippera grant of Lokanatha was 
transformed into an area of settlement, the reference points 
for demarcating the area were the limits of two villages, 
Panga and Vapika, on one side and the tank of mahattara 


3 
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Ranasubha, obviously located in a settled village, on the 
other-? Whatever the distances between them, rural settle- 
ments were spoken of as relating to one another, and an 
area of settlement, despite its individual identity, was per- 
ceived as forming a part of an agglomeration. We close this 
section by referring to a record of the Sena veriod, a read- 
ing of which should provide an idea of the perception of 
tural space alignment. The Naihati plate of the time of 
Vallalasena, discovered in the Katwa sub-division of Burd- 
wan district, records the donation of a village Vallahittha, 
located in Svalpadaksinavithi of Uttara-Radhamandala in 
Vardhamanabhukti. The gift village consisted, according 
to the record, of certain specified measures of land, inclu- 
ding dwelling places, canals and waste lands (sa-vàstu- 
nàála-khiladibhih) ; its location is stated elaborately in 
terms, inter alia, of other gift settlements and natural 
boundaries in the following manner : “(1) To the north 
of the river Singatiya flowing to the north of the village 
[sasana or village given in fasana] of Khandayilla ; to the 
northwest of the same Siügatiya where it flows to the north 
of the village of Nadica [5аѕапа] ; (2) to the west of the 
Same river Singatia where it flows to the west of the village 
of Ambayilla [Sasana] ; (3) to the south of the southern 
boundary wall [Simali] of Kudumvama [village], also of the 
boundary wall [тай] going to the western direction on 
the west of Kudumvama, of the cattlepath [go-patha] to 
the south of Auhagaddiya [village] and of the boundary 
wall which commencing from the cattlepath to the north 
of Auhagaddiya goes in a westerly direction to the northern 
boundary wall of Surakonagaddiakiya (village) ; (4) to i 
the east of the eastern boundary wall of the village [#йзапа] 
and partly to the east of the cattlepath to the east of Jala- 
sothi village [śāsana] as well as of the cattlepath up to the 
river Singatia to the east of the village [fasana] of Мо1а- 
dandi."39 
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II 


The spatial characteristics of rural settlements could, in 
many ways, be related to the manner in which rural com- 
munities were organised. Rural communities in pre-modern 
India have often been viewed as corresponding to basically 
self-sufficient units, but analyses of the nature of references 
to villages in epigraphs seem to produce the impression 
that a closed system would be incompatible with the way 
the rural settlements were spaced in relation to one ano- 
ther. Further, if the holdings of an individual or those of 
a religious establishment were spread over a number of 
villages—and this was the case in Pundravardhanabhukti 
in north Bengal when land for a Jaina vihára was acquired 
at 4 villages?! —then it would be entirely unlikely that the 
functional network of an individual or of those managing 
a religious establishment would remain limited to a village 
or a single defined settlement unit. Secondly, as will be 
elucidated later, on the basis of sixth century Mallasarul 
and other similar epigraphs, when there was close conti- 
guity between agrahdra type settlements, important rural 
issues such as purchase or gift of land would draw them 
together and would be decided upon by representatives 
from various agraháras. There was, moreover, always the 
possibility that rural settlements would be functionally in- 
tegrated with administrative/political centres at local?? as 
well as supra-local levels, and if the evidence for the 
mechanism of this integration is not always all that pro- 
fuse, there is enough in the Pundravardhana-bhukti inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta period to suggest such integration. 


Finally, in a new settlement—for example, an agra- 
hara settlement or a settlement centering around monastic 
establishments—created by a political authority of what- 
ever level, its-internal structure would essentially relate to 
its agrahara/monastic character, and, moreover, the nature 
of its relationship with other types of settlements would 
tend to be different from that between average rural settle- 
ments. This assumption could further extend to areas in 
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which there was concentration of secular elites or of their 
landholdings. It would be difficult to locate such concen- 
tration as a consistent pattern, but where it does occur, it 
must have had significant bearing on the social structure 
of the rural settlement area concerned. Thus, the Sunder- 
ban plate of the time of Laksmanasena (twelfth century )?* 
lists five contiguous plots of land (sasana), in the village 
Kantallapura caturaka (suggesting that the village headed 
a group of 4 villages) in the Khadi-mandala (Diamond 
Harbour area) in Pundravardhana-bhukti, held by Santya- 
garika officials Prabhasa, Ramadeva, Visnupani Gadoli, 
Kesava Gadoli and Krsnadharadeva Sarman— suggesting a 
domineering presence of official elements in the affairs of 
Kantallapura caturaka. 

If rural settlements and rural communities were not 
isolates, they were not characteristically unchanging either. 
In this section we shall endeavour to examine one dimen- 
sion of change from the middle Gupta through late Gupta 
to the immediately post-Gupta and early medieval periods 
by focusing on the ‘community’ organization at the village 
and ѕирга-уШаре levels. In such an endeavour, several 
components in the total structure of the inscriptions, and 
particularly those components that alter radically with the 
passage of time, need to be looked into closely. Changing 
phraseology, and of course the nàture of the contents of 
the relevant components of the inscriptions are important 
indicators of changing relationship between political autho- 
rity and the village, and therefore of the internal organiza- 
tion of the village. Several middle-period Gupta inscrip- 
tions from north Bengal refer to a body called gramdsta- 
kuladhikarana, and in our attempt to understand the nature 
of community organization at the rural level at this stage, 
our initial focus would be on this body and its relationship 
with the Gupta state. * 

Тһе gramdstakuladhikarana is m 
records in connection with land tra 
references to it among a hierarchy 
indicate the manner in which a parti 


entioned in the Gupta 
nsactions and therefore 
of adhikaranas (offices) 
icular level at the village 
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figured on occasions which incorporated it with supra-village 
levels. Perhaps the earliest reference to gramastakuladhi- 
karana is found in the Dhanaidaha copper plate, from the 
Natore division of Rajshahi district, of the time of Kumara- 
gupta I (Gupta year 113 —432 A.D.).** The record is very 
much damaged and therefore does not yield satisfactory 
details, but from what is preserved it appears that an 
ayuktaka official approached the kulumbins, the brahmanas, 
the mahattaras and the gramdstakuladhikarana since he 
desired to purchase one kulyavapa of land by destroying 
the nivi-dharma (the non-transferability of it). The land 
was being purchased for the purpose of making it into a 
grant for a Vaidic brahmana. Better details about gramds- 
takuladhikarana appear in later records, but even from this 
damaged earliest reference two points seem to emerge: 
i) the gramastakulddhikarana was not an all-comprehen- 
sive village body since different social groups in the village 
(kutumbins, brahmanas, mahattaras) figure separately 
from the adhikarana. The relative importance of the brah- 
manas and the mahattaras is indicated by the fact that 
individuals belonging to these categories are mentioned by 
name; ii) in a situation when land was alienated, con- 
sent at the rural level, involving various categories of ru- 
ral people, was necessary. We shall see that such consent 
was necessary even toward the close of the sixth century 
but by then the social context of the consent had under- 
gone radical changes. 

The next reference to grümastakuladhikarana occurs 
in the Damodarpur (Dinajpur district) copper plate of the 
time of Budhagupta (Gupta year 163=482-83 A.D.).5 
It is stated in this record that when Nābhāka, a resident of 
the village Candagrama, put in a request for the purchase 
of a plot of land, the mahattaras, the astakulàdhikarana, 
the gramika and the kufumbins informed, from Pala- 
savindaka, the brahmanas and other residents (brahmana- 
dyannaksudraprak;ti-kutumbinah) of Candagrama of this 
Tequest, after enquiring into their welfare (kusalamuktva- 
nudarsayanti). Without going into details of the other 
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parts of the transaction, it may simply be noted that when the 
plot of land was measured for the purpose of sale, it was 
so done by the ‘mahattaras and others, officers and house- 
holders (mahattarddyadhikaranakutumbibhih). Опе fur- 
ther point emerging from the record is that astakulàdhi- 
karana of Palasavrndaka alone did not communicate to 
different categories of residents of Candagrama the request Р 
for the purchase of land ; the astakuladhikarana was asso- 

ciated in this task by the mahattaras, gramikas and kutum- 
bins. What is also pertinent is that the communication. 
went from Palàsavrndaka to Candagrama and that Pala- 
favmdaka had ап astakulàdhikarana which apparently 
Candagrama did not have. Since the land which was pur- 
chased bordered on Vayigrama (Baigram) which has 
yielded a copper plate of the Gupta period, it may be use: 
ful to get this impression confirmed by referring to the ins- 
cription from Baigram. The Baigram record ( 
trict) is dated in the period of Kumaragupta 
year 128 —447-48 A.D.) and is thus earlier than t 
darpur record of 482-3 just cited. Vayigr: 
record?" too did not have an astakuladhi 
Pancanagari, the visaya in which Vayigr 
also does not seem to have had the ki 
visayadhikarana (district level office) whi 
Kotivarsa, had. It has been tentativel 
"Kotivarsa.. was perha 
Government had to kee 


Bogra dis- 
I (Gupta 
he Damo- 
ama of Baigram 
karana ; in fact, 
ama was located, 
nd of full-fledged 
ch another visaya, 
y suggested that 


ative arrangement 
gari of this grant, 
rict at the time.”37 


‹ о the visayadhikarana 
and to “village householders, alon 


і g with the brahmanas 
and others and the Chief-officers (samvydvaharins) of (the 
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two localities named) Trivrta, Srigohali connected with the 
village named Vayigrama” (Vayigramika-Trivrta-Srigohalyoh 
Brahmanottaran Samvyavahari-pramukhan | gramakutumbi- 
nah Kusalamanuvarnya bodhayati vijfiapayati). This piece 
of information does not include a reference to the existence 
of an astakuladhikarana in the locality at this stage; it 
seems to have come into existence by the time of the 
Damodarpur record of 482-83 in neighbouring Palasavrn- 
daka and to have included in its network several villages 
of the locality. у 

Astakuladhikarana, which is interchangeable with gra- 
mastakuladhikarana, was thus not a body universally pre- 
sent in all villages at all points of time. In its literal sense, 
the term astakuladhikarana®® may suggest that “it was ori- 
ginally a village organ composed of representatives of seve- 
ral families and.. based on close blood relations",*? but in 
several contexts in which it figures, it was essentially a link 
between upper tiers of local political organization and vil- 
lages interconnected in its network. Standing above indi- 
vidual villages, it nevertheless operated at this level in asso- 
ciation with representatives of different social groups from 
the rural society such as the brahmarias, mahattaras, grami- 
kas and so on. For further elaboration on the nature of 
this representation we have to turn to other records of the 
period. 

Of the levels through which administrative proce- 
dures concerning sale of land had to move, it was the visaya 
which was normally the highest. The official seals of the 
landsale documents had usually the name of the visayadhi- 
karana from which they were issued.*° The visayadhikarana 
comprised, besides its official head, the Kumaramüatya, re- 
presentatives from four non-agriculturist occupational 
groups: Prathama-Kulika (‘the chief artisan’), prathama- 
kayastha (‘the chief scribe"), Sarthavaha (‘the merchant’) 
and nagara-sresthi (‘the guild-president of the town’). It 
would appear that till the middle phase of the Gupta period, 
in areas like Kotivarsa, representatives from rural agricul- 
tural communities did not participate in deliberations at the 
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visaya level, although procedures involving sale of rural 
land did not unilaterally descend from the level of the visaya. 
But there were other localities in which the visayadhikarana 
was not present. The adhikarana in such areas existed at 
the level of the Vithi which brought about administrative 
integration of a number of villages within it, possibly by 
incorporating smaller units of several individual villages. 
For example, the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur record of Gupta 
year 120-121 (440-441 A.D.), from Rajshahi district, 
refers to the adhikarana of Srügaveravithi located at Pürna- 
kausika and to the communication addressed to the grama- 
kutumbas headed by brahmanas at the villages Hastisirsa, 
Vibhitaka, Gulmagandhika, Dhanyapatalika and Sarhgohali 
by the official of the Vithi and its adhikarana. In the Jaga- 
dishpur plate of Gupta year 128 (447 A.D.)*? from the 
same locality, the communication by the same official ayuk- 
taka Acyutadasa was addressed to the chief (pradhana) 
kutumbins headed by brahmanas of the villages (brahma- 
nadin-pradhana-kutumbinah). Both inscriptions provide im- 
portant information on categories of rural Social groups 
associated with the functioning of the Vithi-adhikarana. 
There is nothing to Suggest that representatives from these 
groups constituted the adhikarana in the same way in which 
the prathama-kulika, the prathama-kayastha, the sarthavaha 
of Кога. The Kalte Se e Во vedio 
dishpur plate simply state, after ie lowe san ue 
1 ar giving lengthy lists of re- 

is, we по have been inform) айса Miata (that 
, med’). However, the fact that 


in association with the 
headed by him would 
icipants in transactions 
osition may be further 


аш ositions of the represen- 
alves in the two plates (for details see Appendix 2 
The first " i 


three categories figuring in the Kalaikuri- 
Sultanpur record, which is earlier in date, were those of 
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Vithi-kulika, Кауаѕіһа and  Pustapála | (record-keeper). 
Whereas the only Vithi-kulika mentioned is Bhima there 
are seven individuals in the category of Kayastha and two 
in the category of Pustapála. This offers significant varia- 
tion from the composition of the visayadhikarana in which 
only one member from each category was represented. 
Another variation is evident in the long lists of names 
under two categories : Vithi-mahattara and Kutumbi—cate- 
gories which are absent in records issued from the Kofi- 
varsa Visayadhikarana. The Kalaikuri-Sultanpur inscription 
lists eight names under the category Vithi-mahattara and 
seventy-six names under Kutumbi. In the Jagadishpur plate, 
issued in the same area about eight years later, the cate- 
gories Vithi-Kulika, Kayastha and Pustapála do not figure 
at all ; besides, only four names figure in the Vithi-mahat- 
tara category and twenty-eight in Kutumbi. 

It has been necessary to cite the above details to show 
that significant variations existed in the nature of the parti- 
cipation of local communities in administrative operations 
in the Gupta empire. These variations were not necessarily 
local since they were present in the same locality at different 
points of time. Local community participation was not a 
rigidly structured system interacting with the Gupta sys- 
tem of administration. A reconsideration of the meaning of 
this participation in order to show how its pattern changed 
in subsequent periods is therefore necessary. 

The lowest unit in the system was obviously the gra- 
ma but not all villages were alike either in terms of their 
importance as settlements or in terms of their social orga- 
nisation. Individual grāmas were often grouped together 
with one grāma as the centre of the group, an arrangement 
which must have led to the formation of hierarchy among 
grümas. Palasavrndaka of the Damodarpur record of 482- 
83*3 appears to have been such a grama (the suffix vrndaka 
suggests formation of a group) ; Pürnakau$ika of Srigavera- 
vithi of Kalaikuri-Sultanpur and Jagadishpur records** was 
another. There are several more examples of such gramas 
from the Gupta period inscriptions of north Bengal. Ano- 
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ther level in the hierarchy, the level of the Vithi, may be 
envisaged. The existence of these levels, which should 
counter any impression that rural settlements were un- 
differentiated, is linked up with the problem as to how ru- 
ral residents related to these levels. Obviously, not all resi- 
dents of all villages were participants in the rural adminis- 
trative process. This can be easily established by showing 
that individuals mentioned by name in the records in con- 
nection with landsale are not necessarily mentioned in as- 
sociation with an adhikarana either at the Vithi or some 
other level. For example, Bhogila and Mahidasa, residents 
of Gulmagandhika, included in Srgavera-Vithi, do not 
figure either in the list of vithi-mahattaras or in that of 
kutumbis in the Jagadishpur copper plate of 447 A.D. 
Secondly, and this may be the rationale for the formation 
of village hierarchy, administrative decisions like the sale 
of land located in a particular village, is communicated to 
it by a level higher than the village itself. In some cases 


the level was constituted by mahattaras, grámikas, kutum- 
bis and as‘akulddhikarana ; it was from them, functioning 
at Palagavyrndaka, 


that the communication proceeded to 
Candagrama. 


In other cases, such communication would 
originate at the centre of the Vithi. 


It appears therefore that the Structure of rural com- 
munity in Gupta period Bengal will have to be considered 
both in terms of t 


he degree of stratification which existed 
at the rural level and in terms of the linkage between ru- 
ral settlements and rural community organizations on the 
one hand and the official organs of the Gupta state on the 
other. These points require some further elaboration. From 
expressions occurring in the records (cf. Brahmaniidin- 
grama-kutumbinah, Kalaikuri-Sultanpur record ; Brahmana- 
din-pradhana-kutumbinah, Jagadishpur record 3 Brahmano- 
“aran-samvyavahari-pramukhan-gramakutumbinah, г 
record) it would appear that even - | 
period, the brahmanas were already 
group in north Bengal, and this is 
the names? of individual brahmanas 


Baigram 
in the early Gupta 
a major landholding 
further confirmed by 
who figure either as. 
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kutumbis or mahattaras associated with the adhikarana at 
the vithi level (Kalaikuri-Sultanpur and Jagadishpur re- 
cords). As among other landholders, there were two groups. 
among the brahmanas, one corresponding to the category 
of kutumbis and the other, to that of mahattaras. That, 
among the landholders, the status of the muhattaras was. 
higher than that of the Kutumbis is perhaps suggested by 
the combined evidence of Kalaikuri-Sultanpur and Jagadish- 
pur records. In the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur record, the total 
number of vithi-mahattaras is 8 and that of kutumbis 76; 
in the other record it is 4 : 28. Individuals who are seen 
as having been listed previously in the category of vithi- 
mahattaras figured, eight years later, as only kutumbis.** 
This change in the status of some vithi-mahattaras— 
from mahattara to kutumbi—has been attributed to their 
failure to get reelected to the position they previously 
held.47 There are two assumptions behind this suggestion : 
i) either the entire rural community as a body or at least 
the community of landholders elected representatives, of 
two distinct statuses, to the vithi-adhikarana ; ii) such elec- 
tions were held periodically. The individuals mentioned as 
vithi-mahattaras and kutumbis in association with the vithi- 
adhikarana doubtlessly represented rural landed interests, 
but it is difficult to substantiate the supposition that a for- 
mal elective rural body, with a fixed number of representa- 


tives, existed at that time. It is indeed curious that the 
total number of vithi-mahattaras and kutumbis is consi- 


derably less in the Jagadishpur plate written eight years 
later than the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur record ; if they were elec- 
ted representatives, one would expect the number of re- 
presentatives in each category to have remained static in 
such a short span of time. Moreover, we have suggested 
earlier that the vithi-mahattaras and kutumbis may have 
been associated with the vithi-adhikarana, but they did not 
constitute it. The fact that another adhikarana, the gra- 
mastakuladhikarana functioned at a supra-village level along 
with kutumbis, gramikas, mahattaras and brahmanas would 
perhaps suggest that rural communities associated with. 
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such adhikaranas did not represent formal bodies but were 
informally structured groups carrying out certain func- 
tions which were related to and defined by the functions 
‘of the Gupta state. This should explain why the number 
‘of vithi-mahattaras and kutumbis associated with the vithi- 
adhikarana would vary so considerably within a short span 
of time. This should further explain the curious fact that 
while the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur record enumerates one vithi- 
kulika (member of the artisan community at the virhi- 
level) and seven vithi-kdyasthas (members of the commu- 
nity of scribes), no member from either comm 


unity figures 
at all in the Jagadishpur plate. 


It should in any case be clear that rural settlements in 
north Bengal during the Gupta period were neither re- 
presented by an all-powerful village headman, nor was there 
an all-inclusive community organization, But even at the 
height of its power, the Gupta state accommodated the ru- 
ral landed interests down to the level of individual villages, 
though mostly through the mediacy of Supra-village groups 
representing such interests. This is Suggested both by the 
contents of the communication transmitted to individual 
villages when plots of land located in them were to be pur- 
chased and donated and by the phraseology employed in 
the records. The Baigram record of 447-8, for example, 
enjoined those at the rural level who were associated with 
a plot of land for sale to sce that 
vation were not disturbed (sva- 
Clearly, the intention conveyed 
as that the sale of a plot of land 


varnya bodhayanti, TEN 
their welfare’. The signi 
social groups at the village i 
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payati, i.e., ‘commands’ or ‘orders’, which came to be used 
as major forms of address, conveying communication re- 
garding transfer of land, in inscriptions of later periods. 


ш 


The decline of rural bodies and adhikaranas, at least 
at levels at which they interacted mutually as well as with 
political/administrative tiers above them has, curiously, not 
received the kind of attention the theme deserves. The theme. 
is of extraordinary significance because it bears upon the 
nature of the linkage, in early India, between apex politi- 
cal organization and village constituents of the state. By 
studying the vicissitudes of the rural level organizations of 
the Gupta period we may hope to arrive at a clearer un- 
derstanding than we have now of changes in this linkage. 
Within the frame of this essay it would be impossible to 
undertake a detailed examination of the stages through which 
the decline of the rural bodies may be perceived; only 
Select evidence may be presented to understand the pro- 
cesses which started developing from the late phase of 
Gupta rule in Bengal. In the context of early medieval 
Tamilnadu, it has been suggested that the autonomy of 
nüdu-level rural organization of land holders, which was 
in direct opposition to the state power of the Colas, dec- 
lined as a result of expansion and consolidation of state 
power. It is not clear whether this was indeed the histo- 
rical process operating in rural Tamilnadu in the wake оЁ` 
Cola expansion and, further, it does not explain the emer- 
gence, in the same political-agrarian context, of the regio- 
nal cittirameliperiyanadu or the association of peasant land- 
holders from the twelfth century onward. The decline 
of the village community is also often attributed to the 
practice of landgrants which created a layer of landed in- 
termediaries in rural society and resulted in the corrosion 
of communal rights in the уШаре.52 Both are somewhat 
facile formulations which do not explore the possibility that 
a section of the rural community could continue to remain 
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dominant while it was the position of other constituents 
vis-a-vis the political system which could start undergoing 
radical changes. To cite an example, epigraphic records 
make it clear that brahmanas constituted an important 
community of landholders even in the middle phase of 
Gupta rule in Bengal, but, at that Stage, their position can 
hardly be distinguished from that of other categories of 
landholders like non-brahmana kutumbis and mahattaras. 
It is only in relation to a later period that the position 
of the brahmanas as landholders and residents of agra- 
hāras can be recognized as distinct. 

It has been said above that the political System above 
the village reached down to its level through different tiers. 
"The tiers may be thus shown: 


хона (= Сира Empire) 


Bhukti (= Pundravardhana-bhukti 
| =north Bengal) 


Y 
y U 
Visaya vithi 
Е 1 
grama Gramastakuladhikarana gràma 


and representatives of 
rural residents 
T 
grama 
The crucial feature of this arran 


was reciprocal interaction between the tiers down from 
the visaya or the equivalent level. In our attempt to ana- 
lyze the decline of the bodies in which Sections of rural 


gement was that there 
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nued for a period, although the composition of the adhi- 
karanas changed in character radically. In some cases, 
the functions of the adhikaranas were appropriated by cer- 
tain new elements. The sixth and seventh centuries cons- 
titute a crucial phase for this investigation ; we therefore 
need to examine, in detail, some select evidence from 
these two centuries. 

We start with the evidence of the Gunaighar record 
of 507 A.D., which, although a record of the late Gupta 
phase, did not relate to the core region of north Bengal 
but originated in Comilla area—in what appears to have 
been a well-settled locality. The inscription, issued from 
a јауаѕкапаһауаға (camp of victory), was not concerned 
with the sale of land but with an outright gift of land 
made on request from a ruler of subordinate status, mahd- 
rüja Rudradatta. Communication regarding the gift was 
not conveyed to the village in which the gift land was 
located but to the kumārāmātyas (officials of the rank of 
a prince) and not by an adhikarana at the level of the 
visaya but by an individual, Maharaja mahasamanta 
Vijayasena, who is described in the record as ‘diitaka, 
mahapratihara, mahapilupati, paricadhikaranoparika, pütyü- 
parika and purapaloparika’. In addition to the fact that 
the record refers to two subordinate rulers under a local 
Gupta ruler, what ought to strike one as most significant 
are the appellations of mahdrdja, mahdsamanta Vijaya- 
sena, one among which was райсааһікағапорагіка. ‘A dhi- 
karana’ present in this compound recalls the adhikaranas 
of an earlier phase, but paricadhikarana in this case would 
suggest appropriation of the functions of five adhikaranas 
by Vijayasena, an official of important rank under Vainya- 
gupta. 

The emergence of the samanta stratum in the Tripura- 
Comilla region therefore represents a phase in which 
adhikaranas of the type found in north Bengal are absent. 
This however was not the case in other regions in which 
such adhikaranas are found to have been functioning in 
the sixth and seventh centuries. It would nevertheless be 
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appropriate to examine in what form they continued to 
exist. The Mallasarul plate from Burdwan district, also 
of the sixth century,** records a land transaction which was 
almost identical with land transactions of Gupta period 
records from north Bengal. Maharaja Vijayasena, perhaps 
identical with his namesake of the Gunaighar record, 
intended, during the reign of Maharajadhiraja Gopa- 
candra, to make a gift of a plot of land located in the 
village of Vettragartta within the Vakkattaka vithi of the 
Vardhamàna  bAukti. Maharaja Vijayasena approached 
various bhukti officials as well as mahattaras and other 
landholders for the purchase of the plot, and for our 
investigation the list of officials at the bhukti level and 


the list of individuals associated with the vithi-adhikarana 
are worth citing : 


1. Bhukti officials : Karttakrtika, Kumārāmatya, 
Cauroddharanika, Uparika, 
Audrangika, Agraharika, 
Aurnasthanika, Bhogapati, 
Visayapati, Tadayuktaka, 
Hiranya-Samudayika, Patta- 
laka, Avasathika, Devadroni- 
sambaddha. 


2. Individuals associa- 
ted with Vakkattaka- 
vithi-adhikarana 


: Mahattara Himadatta agra- 
harina of Ardhakaraka. 
Mahattara Suvarnayaía оғ 
Nivrttavataka 
Mahattara Dhanasvami, agra- 
harina of Kapistha-vataka. 
Mahattara Sasthidatta and 
Sridatta, agraharina of Vata- 
vallaka. 

Bhatta Vamanasvami, 
harina of Koddavira, 
Mahidatta and Rajyadatta, 
agraharina of Godhagrama. 


agra- 
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Jivasvami of Salmalivataka 
Khadgi Hari of Vakkattaka 
» Goika of Madhuvataka 
» Bhadranandi of Khan- 
dajotika 

Vahanayaka Hari of Vidhya- 
puri 


Superficially, the format of the Mallasarul record is 
identical with that of the landsale documents of the Gupta 
period from north Bengal. The association of individual 
local landholders with the vithi-adhikarana is similar to 
what is found in Kalaikuri-Sultanpur and Jagadishpur 
plates, and the vithi-adhikarana acted as the exclusive 
office also in this particular transaction. The crucial dif- 
ference is that communication regarding the sale of the 
plot of land was neither conveyed to the village Vettra- 
garttika in which the land was located nor was Vettra- 
garttika represented at the level of the vithi-adhikarana 
at which landholders from other villages were present. 
In fact, the composition of both the vithi-adhikarana and 
of officials at the bAukti offers a sharp contrast to what 
is found in the Gupta records. In place of a representa- 
tive of the Gupta ruler in charge of bhukti administra- 
tion what we now have is a more elaborate and complex 
Structure constituted by officials of various categories ; at 
the vithi, the representation is from a cluster of settle- 
ments of important landholders described as mahattaras, 
mahattara-agraharinas and agraharinas. Significantly, the 
category of Kutumbis is totally absent. The process of 
the ascendancy of mahattaras as also of sümantas is also 
in evidence in a set of sixth-century inscriptions from the 
Майра subregion of Bengal. The first plate, of the time 
of Dharmüditya,5 records a landsale transaction which 
Started with a request made by a sadhanika (official in 
charge of horses) for the purchase of a plot of land, The 
request was placed not only before the official in charge 
of Varakamandala-visaya but also before the visaya-mahat- 


4 
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taras of whom eighteen are mentioned by name in the 
record. The mahattaras are thus seen for the first time 
functioning at the level of the executive office of a visaya. 
Since two other records from Faridpur, belonging to the 
reigns of Dharmaditya?* and Gopacandra, mention the 
Jyestha-kayastha (corresponding to prathama-kayastha of 
the Gupta records), in the context of the Visayadhikarana, 
it cannot be postulated that the presence of mahattaras 
completely altered the composition of the visayadhikarana 
Which had, in the Gupta period, consisted of representa- 
tives from Kayastha, Kulika, Sarthavaha and Srestht com- 
munities ; nevertheless, their dominant presence (indica- 
ted by their numerical strength) in the adhikarana at the 
visaya level is significant. A matter of comparable impor- 
tance in the Faridpur record of Dharmaditya is that 
although no samanía figures in the transaction, it invokes 
the code of samanta kings for the protection of the gift 
land : “Therefore the Samanta kings. ...who have studied 
the scriptures fully, understanding that ‘gifts, although 
given absolutely to persons who rejoice in safeguarding 
or in discarding gifts of land, must be held valid by those 
kings’ must scrupulously safeguard this gift of land.”58 

With this may be added that in the Gugrahati plate 
of Ѕатасагайеуа,5% which originates in the same region 
and is only slightly later in date, the list of individual 
visaya-mahattaras is followed by a general reference to 
'many major figures also conversant with the legal code’ 
(anye ca bahavah pradhana-vyavaharinasca). 

Two further points may be deduced from the Faridpur 
plates. One is that like Vettragarttika of Mallasarul ins- 
cription, the villages in which lands, purchased for their 
transformation into gifts, were located do not figure in 
the system of communications. Second, functions like 
measurement and demarcation of land are no longer car- 
tied out by members of the rural community in a repre- 
Sentative capacity. Such functions are now carried out by 
officially appointed individuals like Siv. 


acandra who figures 
in all three Faridpur plates in connection with measure- 
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ment of land, or by kula-vara or jana-kula-vara which 
could be constituted by Karanika officials." The term kula- 
vara which occurs in the Mallasarul record, in Faridpur 
plate (no. 3) and in the Gughrahati record has been 
variously but unsatisfactorily interpreted. The term vāra 
which corresponds to vara or уйгіуат of later records?! 
was used in the sense of a body or a committee looking 
after a particular kind of work, and in kula we may find 
a remnant of the term astakula of the records of the 
Gupta period. Kulavara then would be something like a 
body of officials appointed for carrying out certain types 
of rural work. It was not an informal association existing 
along with kufumbis, gramikas, brahmanas and mahattaras 
at the local, village level but was a formally constituted 
body at the level of the visaya, perhaps even at the level 
of the bhukti. This is in keeping with the mahattaras also 
functioning at the level of the visaya in which, at the 
stage when the Gughrahati plate was written, the visayd- 
dhikarana came to have, instead of representatives from 
different occupational groups, an obviously important 
official like Jyesthadhikaranika.© 

The increasing bureaucratization, represented by this 
phase, may merit further probing, but it is another dimen- 
sion of the evidence that concerns us. The evidence of 
the Mallasarul record, cited above, suggests that along 
with a section of non-brahmana landholders, the brahmana 
landholders too, as residents of agraharas, were a domi- 
nant group in regions in which the sixth century records 
are found ; this may explain why, in the seventh century 
during the region of Sa$anka (c. A.D. 600-625), the 
executive office at Tavira (Tàvira-karamam) is described 
in a Midnapore plate as vipra-pradhàna-sarigatam.9? 
However, the more detailed evidence of the recently pub- 
lished Egra copper plate of the time of Saganka from 
Midnapore district?! reveals a cross-section of the rural 
elites of the period: from some new terms like maha- 
maharttara, pradhana and таһарғайһапа, used in the 
record in relation to probably both brahmana and non- 
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brahmana landholders, it would appear that the hierar- 
chical ordering of rural landholding elites, present also 
in the Gupta period, had become much more complex by 
the seventh century. The inscription records that a number 
of prominent residents (thirty-five in all) of the locality 
of Ekataksa visaya (identified with Egra) approached, 
after receiving a request from a certain official (antaranga) 
Dosatunga, the visayadhikarana which consisted of offi- 
cials of different categories. The request, as in earlier 
records, was for the purchase of a plot of uncultivated land 
measuring 100 dronas located in a village called Kaparddi- 
Padraka. The points of relevant interest in the Egra 
record are: i) although the majority of the local resi- 
dents mentioned in the record were not associated, offi- 
cially or otherwise, with the adhikarana of the vişaya, it 
were they who mediated between the adhikarana and the 
applicant. Individuals who approached the adhikarana on 
antaranga Dosatuhga's behalf in fact belonged either to 
categories like mahdmahattara, pradhana and 
dhana or to official categories like Karanika, 
and Pustapála. There were, of course, sever 
who did not belong to any of these categori 
see Appendix 3). So in matter of residen 
for the total context of this kind of deci 


would be difficult to completely separate the two catego- 
ries, i.e., the category of non-official landholders and the 
category of officials ; 


; li) of the thirtyfive individuals, rank 
or official designati 


on has been given only for some ; 
others are mentioned along with their village names. Names 
of at least five agraharas figure in the record, and this, 


in combination with the evidence of the Mallasarul record, 
points to the increasing clustering and growing importance 
of agrahara type settlements and juxtaposition of impor- 
tant landholders of both brahmana and non-br 
Communities at the expense of settlements whi 
have been comparatively 
have shown that 
Vettragarttika in wi 


таһарға- 
Sthàyipala: 
al individuals 
es (for details 
ce as well as 
sion-making, it 


ahmana 


ch may 
insignificant. For example, we 


in the Mallasarul record, the village 
hich the gift land was located does 
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not figure in the list of villages or agraháras, representa- 
tives from which were involved in the land transaction. 
The village Kaparddipadraka of Egra plate too does not 
figure in the list of villages and agraharas whose notable 
residents mediate between the visayadhikarana and the 
purchaser of land which was located in it. 

To sum up, what we are trying to argue, on the 
basis of select evidence chronologically arranged, is this. 
Although rural stratification and hierarchy of rural settle- 
ments did exist in north Bengal in the Gupta period, indi- 
vidual villages were nevertheless recognized as units with 
which local-level offices could interact, and further, the 
structure of bodies like gramastakuladhikarana and vithi- 
adhikarana ensured participation of rural notables in trans- 
actions which concerned rural society. In two centuries 
following the decline of Gupta power, the composition 
of those who were associated in executive matters at the 
levels of vithi-adhikarana and vigayadhikarana seems to 
have changed considerably as a result of the emergence 
of new categories of rural notables like maha-maháttara, 
mahüpradhüna and so on, as also through the prolifera- 
tion of agrahára-based brahmana landholders. Simul- 
taneously, there was a considerable degree of proliferation 
of officials who came to appropriate much of the func- 
tions of the adhikaranas. By the time of the early phase 
of Pala rule in Bengal in eighth-ninth century, even the 
adhikaranas at the visaya level appear to have disappeared, 
although visaya as an administrative division continued. 
The land transfer documents were now no longer con- 
cerned with recording various phases which the purchase 
and subsequent gift of a plot of land involved, but straight- 
away recorded the communication addressed to officials 
and different categories of rural residents regarding the 
gift of land by the ruler. The composition of the groups 
receiving the address had changed considerably, so had the 
form of address. The relevant portion of the Khalimpur 
record of Dharmapala runs as follows : Еи catursu gramesu 
samupagatün sarvyaneva raja-rajanaka - rajaputra - raja- 
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matya - senapati - visayapati - bhogapati - sasthadhikrta - 
dandasakti - dandapàásika - cauroddharanika - daussüdha- 
südhanika - düta-khola - gamügamika - abhitvaramana - 
hastyasvagomahisyajavikadhyaksa - пакааһуакѕа - bala- 
dhyaksa - tarika - $aulkika - gaulmika - tadàyuktaka - 
viniyuktadi - rajapddajivino - nyaméscakirtitan - cata - 
bhatajatiyan - yathakaladhyasino - jvesthakayastha - maha- 
sa-karanan prativasinah ksetrakaraméca brahmana-manana - 
mahattara-mahattara - dasagramikadi - visayavyavahdarinah 
pürvakam yatharham manayati bodhayati samājñāpayati.®5 
Instead of trying to guess whether all these categories of 
Officials and social groups did actually assemble at the 
four villages made over to a temple or not, the important 
point to note is that they were all—and not simply the 
rural residents of the region—informed about the transfer 
of land, in this case by Mahasamantadhipati Narayana- 
varman and by yuvaràja Tribhuvanapàla who acted as 
the ditaka Decisions concerning individual villages had 
thus come to assume the shape of unilateral, for 
administrative decisions which were communicated to offi- 
cials and local residents primarily for the protection of 
the grants. The grants were to be approved and main- 


mal 


order, were to Provide a 
The Khalimpur record list 
mahamahattaras and m 


er hierarchical pattern 
on of official designa- 


Apart from the growth of different categories of rural 
notables, some among whom undoubtedly joined the ranks 
of officials (one may recall this Possibility suggested by 
the Egra plate of Sasaüka), there had emerged another 
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situation which must have structured relationships within 
a number of rural settlements. This situation was caused 
by a proliferation and clustering of agrahara type of settle- 
ments. Inscriptional references to agraharas in Bengal are 
devoid of such detail as can be used for a reconstruction 
of their internal structure ; it is only rarely that one gets 
a glimpse of how different communities could have been 
placed within an agrahára society. The Paschimbhag plates 
of Sricandra, issued in the first half of the 10th century 
in the Srihatta region," offer such a rare glimpse, and 
we may turn to some of the details in these plates to 
see how, in a newly created brahmapura, different com- 
munities were settled, obviously for the purpose of ensur- 
ing varieties of services to temples and brahmanas, and 
how the sizes of plots given to them in return for expected 
services may reflect the relative social, but not necessa- 
rily varna, statuses of these communities. 

The newly created Candrapura-Brahmapura encom- 
passed three visayas (apparently not administrative divi- 
sions in this case) in Srihatta-mandala : Garali-visaya, 
Pogara-visaya and Candrapura-visaya. The large tract of 
land had apparently not been properly settled since it 
was given according to bhümicchidranyaya. Secondly, the 
manner in which land was distributed among a large 
number of settlers would further suggest that it was an 
uncultivated tract. Land in this tract (also called tri- 
visaya) was given in three blocks (for details see Appen- 
dix 4). In the first block which was attached to a (newly 
created) temple of Brahma, the sizes of different plots 
seem to have been determined in relation to the size of 
the holding of the brahmana teacher of Candravyakarana 
who received 10 pafakas. In comparison, the brahmana 
who built the temple received only 1 pataka, whereas the 
share of the Kayastha was 24 patakas. Among the temple 
Servants, the nata received 2 patakas whereas the share 
oF cach one of the temple maidservants consisted of 
24 patakas. A distinction, which appears to be significant 
in that it may have derived from a social distinction 
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already in existence, was drawn between two categories of 
artisan and service communities : while individual car- 
penters, masons and blacksmiths each received two pdtakas 
of land, individuals of other communities like malakara, 
tailika, kumbhakara, karmmakara, carmakara and so on 
each received only 4 pātaka. That the sizes of plots were 
not arbitrarily fixed is clear from Specifications regarding 
the second block of land where too sizes of plots assigned 
to individual members of these communities were iden- 
tical. The area of land granted in these two blocks 
measured 400 pafakas in all, and the residual land in 
the three visayas was distributed among six thousand 
brahmanas in six thousand equal shares. 

The details of land distribution in the Paschimbhag 
plates may be taken to suggest that in areas where a 
sizeable population of brahmanas was being settled and 
temple complexes were being constructed, a Society with 
a largely pre-determined Structure could be recreated for 


ecialist communities for 
es. Further, in trying 
1 relationship between 
е jajmani system may 
at the most, deductions of a 
be made from the Paschimbhag 
plates bear upon the relative 

ty in early medieval Bengal. The 
Was differentiation. even 
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indicate greater relevance of their services for the newly- 
created brahmapura, it is more likely that the differentia- 
ted ordering of the various communities in this particular 
situation derived largely from the pattern of differentia- 
tion already in existence in rural society. This is cer- 
tainly not to suggest that the social and ritual positions 
of different rural communities were rigidly fixed; that 
this was not so and that the relative social positions of 
rural communities could require redefinitions would be 
clear if one were to refer to the detailed material embedded 
in Puranic and Smrti works of later periods." 


Notes 


1. The occurrence of village names in inscriptions is associated 
with a single occasion, that is, transfer of land. The epigra- 
phic evidence alone therefore is never sufücient for the 
historical geography of rural settlements, particularly over 
a long span of time. For distzibution of gift land and gift 
villages mentioned in the inscriptions of Bengal see B. M. 
Morrison, Political Centres and Cultural Regions in early 
Bengal (The University of Arizona Press, Tucson, Arizona, 
1970). 

2. For a recent thorough analysis of the distribution pattern 
of pre- and proto-historic sites of West Bengal see Arun К. 
Nag, 'Spatial Analysis of Pre- and Proto-historic sites in 
Ajay-Damodar Valley’ in B. M. Pande and B. D. Chatto- 
padhyaya, ed., Archaeology and History : Essays in Memory 
of A. Ghosh (Delhi, 1987), pp. 265-280. 

3. O. H. K. Spate, A. T. A. Learmonth and B. H. Farmer, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon : The Regions (University Paper- 
back edition, Delhi, 1972). p. 590. They, however, admit 
of exceptions particularly in the ‘poorer west’ where the 
terrain appears to favour some concentration. 

4. P. C. Chakrabarti in the chapter (xvi) on ‘Economic Condi- 
tion? in R. C. Majumdar, ed. History of Bengal, vol. I 
(University of Dacca, 1943). p. 643. 

5. Niharranjan Вау, Banealir Itihas (in Bengali), 3rd revised 
edition, Calcutta, 1980, p. 370. 

6. Variations in settlement tvpes are however highlighted by 
others ; see Morrison, op. cit., Introduction ; C. Chanana, ed., 
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Rural Settlements in South Asia (Delhi, 1980), passim; 
R. L. Singh, ed., India: A Regional Geography, pp. 272-278. 
R. G. Basak, ‘Dhanaidaha Copperplate inscription of the 
time of Kumaragupta I: the year 113' EI, vol. 17 (1923), 
pp. 345-48. 

D. C. Sircar, ‘Kalaikuri copperplate inscription of the Gupta. 
year 120' The Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. 19 (1943), 
pp. 12-26 ; N. B. Sanyal, 'Sultanpur copperplate inscription’ 
El, vol. 31 (1955), pp. 57-66. 

D. C. Sircar's note in Sanyal, op.cit. 

iD (e: Bhattacharyya, ‘A newly discovered copperplate from 
Tipperah’, The Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. 6 (1930), 
pp. 45-60; D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on 
Indian History and Civilization, vol. 1 (University of Calcutta, 
second edition, 1965), pp. 340-345. 

D. C. Sircar considers the name of the village to be Kante- 
dadaka-grama ; Select Inscriptios bearing on Indian History 
and Civilization, vol. T, p. 342. 

For details see Appendix Т. 

The term Dost has been translated as a cloth merchant on 
the authority of Püio-Sadda-Mahannavo. (See Anjali Bagai, 
"Merchandise and Mercantile community in Post-Gupta Times 
in northern India: AD 600-1000" (unpublished Ph.D Disser- 
tation, Delhi University, 1985), p. 105, 
L. D. Barnett, "Vappaghoshavata rant ` 
vol. 18 (1925-26), pp. 60-64. : зы 
Ibid. 


The date of Ladahacandra would be 
the eleventh century. D. C, Sircar, 
the Chandra Kings’, 
Ibid., pp. 202-203, 
Ibid, p. 201. 


For description Of boro rice cultivation in the Comilla and 
Other regions see S. H. N. Rizvi, ed., East Pakistan District 
Gazetteers : Sylhet (Dacca, 1970), PP. 126-127; Nurul 
Gee e REDE District Gazetteers : Comilla 
N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions 
1229). рр. 132-139 ; line 42 of Madanpada plate. 
15 suggestion occurs in D. C. Sircar, ‘ 

of Visvarupasena’, EI, vol. 33 (Dei, 19s qu, ada. hte 
R. G. Basak, "Tipperah Copper plate Grant of Lokanatha | 
the 44th year’, EI, vo], 15 (1919-20), PP. 301-315 i 
Paschimbhag plate of Sricandra, regnal year 5° n DC 


in the first quarter of 
‘Mainamati Plates of 
EI, vol. 38 (1970), рр. 197-214, 


of Bengal, vol, 3 (Rajshahi, 
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Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan (Calcutta, 
1973), pp. 19-40, 63-69. 

D. C. Sircar, '$aéanker rajatvakalina Ерга tümra$asana' (in 
Bengali), reprinted from Sahitya Parishat Patrika, no. 4, 
year 87, pp. 1-5. The Egra plate dates to the seventh century. 
R. G. Basak, ‘Tipperah copper plate grant of Lokanatha’. 
*Bhuvanesvar Inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva’, N. G. Majum- 
dar, Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 40, verse 26. 

F. Kielhorn, ‘Khalimpur plate of Dharmapaladeva’, EI, vol. 
4 (1896-97), pp. 253-58; R. Mukherji and S. K. Maity, 
Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions bearing on History and Civi- 
lization of Bengal (Calcutta, 1967), pp. 95-109. 

D. C. Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, pp. 
19-40, 63-69. The following identifications for the rivers and 
channels, constituting boundaries of the donated tract, have 
been suggested: (i) Kosiyara— Kusiyara river; (ii) Mani- 
nadi— Manu river; (iii) Јијји = Јијпасһага canal; (iv) 
Vetraghanghi = Ghunghi river. All are located in Sylhet dis- 
trict; ibid., p. 31. 

R. G. Basak, ‘Tipperah copperplate Grant of Lokanatha'. 
‘Naihati copperplate of Vallalasena’ in N. С. Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. 68-80. 

K. N. Dikshit, ‘Paharpur copperplate Grant of [Gupta] year 
159’, El, vol. 20 (1929-30), pp. 59-64. 

Apart from local administrative centres covering several 
villages, the combination of two or more villages for the 
purpose of organizing a revenue unit may perhaps be 
noticed in several Gupta inscriptions; cf. for example, the 
evidence of the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur record of 440-41 from 
Raishahi district. which refers to the villages Tapasanottaka 
and Dayitapottaka in the prāveśya of Vibhitaka, N. B. Sanyal, 
Sultanpur Copperplate Inscription; for the meaning of pra- 
vesya, taken to suggest combination of villages for revenue 
assessment see D. C. Sircar's note, ibid., p. 59. fn. 1. 
‘Sunderban copperplate of Lakshmanasena’ in N. G. Majum- 
dar, Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. 169-172. 

R. G. Basak, ‘Dhanaidaha copperplate inscription of the time 
of Kumaragupta I: The year 118’. 

R. G. Basak, 'The Five Damodarpur copperplate Inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta period', E7. vol. 15 (1919-20). pr. 113-45 ; 
Plate no. 3, 

R. G. Basak, ‘Baigram copperplate inscription of the Gupta 
year 128, EI, vol. 21 (1931-32), pp. 78-83. 

Ibid., p, 81, 


Astakuladhikarana would, in the literal sense, imply the 
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institution of an adhikarana or office by representatives from 
eight families. The term is comparable to atthakulaka which 
occurs in the Mahaparinibbünasutta in the context of the 
administration of justice in Vaisali; R. Fick, The Social 
organization in northeast India in Buddha's time, translated 
by S. K. Maitra, (University of Calcutta, 1920), chapter 4. 
Toshio Yamazaki, 'Some aspects of Land sale Inscriptions 
in Fifth and Sixth century Bengal’, Acta Asiatica, No. 43 
(Japanese Studies in Ancient and Medieval Indian History), 
(Tokyo, 1982), pp. 17-36. 

See B. M. Morrison, Political Centres and Cultural Regions, 
chapter 5. 

N. B. Sanyal, ‘Sultanpur Copperplate Inscription'. : 

D. C. Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries from East Pakistan, pp. 
8-14, 61-63. 

See note 35. 

See notes 41 and 42. 

See Appendix 2. 

For a discussion of textual and other references to Кијит- 
bins and mahattaras see Т. Yamazaki, op.cit., pp. 24-30. 
D. C. Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, p. 10. 
К. С. Basak, ‘Baigram Copperplate Inscription of the 
Gupta year 128’. 
Ibid. also cf. the expression "Kusalamuktvanudarsayanti. . 
Vijipayati in Damodarpur Copperplate of 482-83, no. 3; 
R. G. Basak, 'The Five Damoda-pur Copperplate Inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta Period’, p. 136, 
K. R. Hall, Trade and Statecraft, passim. 


For cittirameli-periyanddu see K, G. Krishnan, Studies in 
South Indian History and Epigraphy (Madras, 1981), pp. 
59-66. 


and Civilization, Pp. 340-345. 

N. G. Majumdar, *Mallasarul Copper Plate of Vijayasena', 
El, vol. 23 (1935-36), pp. 155-61. 

F. E. Pargiter, ‘Three copper plate grants from 
The Indian Antiquary, vol. 39 (1910), 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 


The translation. of the passage in F, E. Pargiter is 
entirelv satisfactory : he translates samantarüja as ‘the kings 
who are neighbours to the above-mentioned grant’. ibid, p. 
198. The relevant passaee runs as follows : Tadupari - likhi- 


tak - ügama - зйтата - rajabhih samadhigata - Sastrabhir - 


East Bengal’, 
PP. 193-216, 
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bhūmidān - ānupālana - ksep - Gnumodanesu samyag - dat- 
tany - api danani rajabhir - anyaih pratipadda-niyantti... 
N. K. Bhattasali, ‘The Ghughrahati Copper Plate Inscrip- 
tion of Samacharadeva’, ЕГ, vol. 18 (1925-26), pp. 74-86. 
cf. the expression Karanika - Nayandga - Keśavādin - Kula-- 
varan - prakalpya in the Ghughrahati record of Samachara-- 
deva, ibid., р. 77. 

For variyams in south Indian sabhās see К. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, The Colas, pp. 494-496 ; Burton Stein, Peasant State 
and Society in Medieval South India, p. 145 ff.; the term» 
vara occurs in the 9th-10th century Gurjara-Pratihara docu- 
ments from Siyadoni; F. Kielhorn, ‘Siyadoni Stone Inscrip- 
tion’, El, vol. I (Calcutta, 1892), p. 173. 

N. К. Bhattasali, op. cit. 

R. C. Majumdar, ‘Two Copperplates of Sasanka from Midna-- 
pore’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, 
vol. II (1945), pp. 1-9. 

D. С. Sircar, ‘aśāħker Rajatvakdlina Egra Tamrasasana’. 
F. Kielhorn, ‘Khalimpur Plate of Dharmapaladeva'; lines 
43-47 and Kielhorn's translation. 

D. C. Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, pp. 
19-40, 63-69. 

For jajmani system see W. H. Wiser, The Hindu Jajmani^ 
System (Lucknow, 1936). However, Wisers stress on equal 
dependence has been criticised by Beidelman who provides a 
different definition of the jajmani system : "The jajmani sys- 
tem is a feudalistic system of prescribed, hereditary obliga- 
tions of payment and of occupational and ceremonial duties 
between two or more specific families of different castes in 
the same locality’, T. O. Beidelman, A Comparative Ana- 
'ystem (New York, 1959), p. 6. 

hat is available in the Paschim- 
bhag Plates in such texts as the Skandapurana see B. N. S. 
Yadava, Society and Culture in Northern India in the 
twelfth Century (Allahabad, 1973), pp. 164-165. Modern 
parallel where adimai services were provided to distinct 
brahmin lineages can be found in a detailed studv of: 
Kumbarettai village of Taniore district: see Kathleen Gough. 
‘Caste in a Tanjore village’ in Edmund Leach, ed., Aspects 
of Caste in South India. Ceylon and Northwest Pakistan 
(Cambridge, 1960). pp. 11-60; Tdem. Rural Society in 
Southeast India (Cambridge University Press, 1981), p. 
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against a too facile comparison with the jajmani system as 
also against accepting the system as a universal mode of 
interaction between segments in a village society. First, the 
direction of the flow of services is implicit in the record 
but is a one-way channel; it is not at all clear what type 
of reciprocity is intended. Second, the total size of. the 
communities expected to provide services is inadequate for 
the complex of mafhas and the community of brühmanas 
with their juxtaposed presence at Candrapura 4£üsana; it 
seems that the services were intended only for the mafhas, 
leaving it uncertain as to how services for the brahmana 
settlement were to be acquired. Third, the relationship 
between a community and the Service it provided to the 
village society may have remained stable, but the conditions 
of service in a newly created settlement were not necessarily 
identical with those in a settled a-ea even when the latter 
could be converted into a grant area. 

See Niharranjan Ray, Bangalir Itihas, Chapter 6. 


APPENDIX 1 


in the Gunaighar record of 


“Wherein the first plot of land Measuring seven 
Pajakas and nine Dronavàpas Сайт = aika-ksettra-khande 
nave dronavap&dhika-saptapafaka-parimáne] the boundary- 
marks are: to the East, the border of Gunikagraha а 
village and the feld [seti Berea 


Visnu ; to the South, the fi 


to the North, 
ова] of Dost 


—————— 


This extract is in most parts from D. С.В 
‘A newly discovered Copper-plate from Тї 
Historical Quarterly, vol. 


hattacharva, 
ppera', The Indian 


6 (1930). Pp. 45-60. However. 
in modifying Bhattacharya’s translation and inserting od: 


ginal expressions. when required, D. C. Sircar's text of 
the inscription. (Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian His- 
tory and Civilization, vol. Т, pp. 340-45) has been used. 
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...and the boundaries of the fields of Piyaka and Aditya- 
bandhu. 

Of the second plot measuring twenty-eight Dronavapas, 
the boundaries are: to the East, border ої Gunikagrahara 
village ; to the South, the field of Pakkavilala (?) ; to the 
West, the field of the Royal vihdra; to the North, the 
field of Vaidya... 

Of the third plot measuring twenty-three Dronavapas the 
boundaries аге: to the East, the field of........ ; to the 
South, the boundary limit of the field of Makhadvar- 
chharika; to the West, the field of Jolari; to the North, 
the field of Nagi Jodaka. 

Of the fourth plot of land measuring thi-ty Dronavapas, 
the boundaries are: to the East, the boundary limit of 
the field of Buddhaka ; to the south, the field of Kālāka ; 
to the west, the boundary limit of the field of Süryya; 
to the north, the field of Mahipála. 

Of the fifth plot of land measuring a couple of Pafakas 
less a ‘quarter, the boundaries are: to the East, the 
Khandaviduggurika-ksetra ; to the South, the field of 
Manibhadra; to the west, the boundary limit of the 
field of Yajñarāta; to the north, the boundary limit of 
the village Nada-udaka. 

The boundary-marks of the lowlands [tala-bhiimi] belong- 
ing to the vihāra are: to the East, the ditch [jola] 
between the (two) landing places of boats at Cudàmani 
and Nagaraéri [ Cudamani-Nagarasri-nauyogayor-madhye] ; 
to the South, the channel open to boats connected to the 
tank of GaneSvara-vilala; to the west, the end of. the 
field belonging to the temple of Pradyumene$vara ; to the 
north, the channel leading to the landing place of boats 
at Pradamara [ Pradamaranauyoga-Khatah| . 

The boundary marks also of the hajjika-khila-bhiimi at the 
entrance of the vihdra.. are: to the east, the boundary 
limit of the field belonging to the temple of Pradyumneé- 
vara; to the south. the limit of the field belonging to the 
vihüra of the Buddhist monk. Acarya litasena; to the 
west, the stream learieal Hacita; to the north, the 
tank [ puskarint | of Danda.” 
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APPENDIX 2 


Lists of Vithi-mahattaras, Kutumbis and others. in 
Kalaikuri-Sultanpur (440 AD) and in Jagadishpur 


Kalaikuri-Sultanpur Plate! 


(447 AD) Copper-plates 


Jagadishpur Plate? 


Vithi-Kulika Vithi-mahattara 

1. Bhima 1. Kumaradeva 
2. Ganda 

Kayastha 3. Prajapati 

1. Prabhucandra 4. Jyesthadama 

2. Rudradàsa ` 

3. Devadatta Kutumbi 

4. Laksmana 1. Ya$ovisnu 

5. Kantideva 2. Umayaáas 

6. Sambhudatta 3. Harifarman - 

7. Krsnadasa 4. Sarpapilita 
5. Hiranyagupta 

Pustapàla 6. Китӣгауаќаѕ 

1. Sirhhanandi 7. Kumérabhiti 

2. Үаќойата 8. Sivakunda 
9. Siva 

Vithi-mahattara 16. Siva 

1. Kumaradeva 11. Somavisnu 

2. Ganda 12. Satyavisnu 

3. Prajapati 13. Kankutti 

4. Umayafa 14. Nandadüman 

5. Ramagarma 15. Viranaga 

6. Jyesthadima 16 Ыт үа 

е - Rudra 
7. Svàmicandra 18. Bhava 
" 19. Guha 

Калы : 20. Acvata 

1 YaSovisnu 21. Kubera 

2, Kumaravisnu 27. Sarvanasa 

3. Kumarabhave 23. Bhavanisa 

4. Kumarabhiti 24. Sridatta 


ER. ge 
1. N. B. Sanyal, ‘Sultanpur 
pr. 57-66. 
2A рс Sircar, 
8-14, 61-63. 


Copper-plate Inscription’, EJ. 31, 


Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, pp. 
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Kalaikuri-Sultanpur Plate 


5. Kumara 

6. Ya$ogupta 

7. Vailinandi ? 

8. Sivakunda 

9. Vasu$iva 
10. "Aparaéiva 
11. Damarudra 
12. Prabhumitra 
13. Krsnamitra 

14. Maghasarmma 
15. 1<уагасапіга 
16. Rudra 

17. Bhavanatha 
18. Srinatha 
19. Harigarmma 
20. Guptasarmma 
21. Sugarmma 
22. Hari 
23. Aldtasvami 
24. Вгаһтаѕуйтї 
25. .Mahasenabhatta 
26. Sasthirama 
27. Ои... .багтта 
28. Untaíarmma 
29. Krsnadatta 
30. Nandadáma 
31. Bhavadatta 


32. Ahigarmma 

33. Somavisnu 

34. Laksmanagarmma 
35. Dhaivvaka ? 

36. Ksemagarmma 


37. Sakkrasarmma 
38. Sarpapálita 
39. Kankuti 

40. Vigva-Sankara 
41. Jayasvàmi 

42. Kaivarttafarmma 
43. Нітаќагтта 
44. Purandara 

45. Jayavisnu 

46. Jayavisnu 

47. Uma... 
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Jagadishpur Plate 


25. Bhavadatta 
26. Dhanavisnu 
27. Gunaratha 
28. Naradeva 
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Kalaikuri-Sultanpur Plate 


48. Simhadatta 
49. Bonda 

50. Narayanadasa 
51. Viranaga 

52% Rajyanaga 
53. Guha 

54. Mahi 

55. Bhavanatha 
56. Guhavisnu 
57. Sarvva 

58. Yasovisnu 
59. Takka 

60. Кшайата 
61. ...уа-Ѕгт 

62. Guhavisnu 
63. Ramasvami 
64. Kamanakunda 
65. Ratibhadra 
66. Acyutabhadra 
67. Lodhaka 

68. Prabhakirtti 
69. Jayadatta 

70. Kaluka? 

71. Acyuta 

72. Naradeva 

73. Bhava 

74. Bhavaraksita 
75. Piccakunda 
76. Pravarakunda 
77. Sarvvadàsa 
78. Gopāla 
сеш = ту. 


1. D. C. Sircar, '$aíaüker 


Rajatvakalina Egra 
Sahitya Parisat Patrika, 


no. 4, year 87, pp. 1-5; 


DEG: Sircar, 


History, vol. 12 (1978-79), pp. 


"Indological notes’, 
132-137. 
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APPENDIX 3 


List of important landholders and officials resident 
in Ekatakaksa-visaya (Egra), Midnapore district, in 
the seventh century 


Mahámahattara Skandasena and Nagasena of Ekatakaksa 

Pata of the agrahara of (?) 

Марайеуа and Anantadeva of the agrahdra of Traneka 
Mahümahattara Dharmagupta and Үаўйауази of Taraktodarbha 
` agrahára 

Mahümahattara Somadeva and Guhadeva of Loddava agrahāra 
Mahamahattara Godhyaksighosa and Moksadeva of Akhavatayika 
agrahára , 

Mahàmahattara Mahibhadra, Rata and Chatra of VimSatikhaddana 
Mahattara Gomidatta of Mrgata 

Bhatta Dhanapala of Gurjarapadraka 

Bhatfa Gopiladeva of Kāpalāśaka 

Mahadeva of Sarsapavasini 

Raithisvami of Brahmanapadraka 

Vaisayika Anima 

Mahdmahattara Vatsagarma 

Mahdapradhana Udayacandra 

Pradhàüna Jayadeva 

Pradhünd Dhruvada 

Pradhana Yaśonāga 

Pradhüna Bündhavanága 

Karanikas Pravrddhadatta, Samudradatta and Uddyotasimha 
Pustapülas Jinasena, Adámara and Acona 

Sthayipalas $ridharma and Svasti 


APPENDIX 4 


Landshares as specified in the Paschimbhag Plates of 
Sr? Candra, regnal Year 5 (c. A.D. 930)* 


1. First block attached to the mafha (monastery). of Brahma ? 
10 Pafakas (each measuring 10 dronas) to teacher. (upa- 
dhyaya) of Candravyakarana 
10 Pafakas for the maintenance of 10 students 

** Source: ^D. C. Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakis- 

tan, Calcutta, 1973, pp. 31-36, 63-69. 
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5 Рајакаѕ for the daily offering of food to 5 guest brah- 
1 ES to the brahmana who built the temple 

1 Pataka to the astrologer (ganaka) 

24 Pafakas to Kayastha Ы 

à Рајака to each опе of: a) 4 florists (malakara) 

b) 2 oil pressers (tailika) 

c) 2 potters (Kumbhakara) 

d) 5 players of drum called 
Kahala 

е) 2 conchshell blowers (sankha- 
vüdaka) 

f) 2 players on big drum called 
dhakka 

g) 8 players on  kettle-drum 
(dragada) 

h) 22 Karmmakaras (servants)1 
and  leather-workers (car- 
mmakáàra) 

2 Patakas to the dancer (Naja) 
2 Patakas to each of:a) 2 carpenters (sütradhara) 
b) 2 masons. (sthapati) 
c) 2 blacksmiths (Karmakara) 
3/4 Рајака to each of 8 maidservants (cetika) 
47 Рајакаѕ for repairs (navakarman) of the temple 
establishment. 


Second block of land given in favour of deities Vaisvanara, 
Yoge$vara, Jaimani and Mahākāla, worshipped in four 
deáüntartya (non-local): and four Vangala (local) mafhas. 
10 Pafakas to each one of 8 teachers of 4 Vedas 
5 Püfakas to each group of 5 students in 8 mathas 
3 Pafaka to each one of the following in 8 mafhas : 
1) florist 
2) barber (napita) 
3) oil-presser 
4) washerman (rajaka) 
5) 8 servants (Karmmakara) and 
leatherworkers. 
вз Pataka to. each of 2 maid-servants (ceffika) in 8 mathas. 
10 Patakas for repairs to each one of 8 mathas 


2 Patakas to mahattara Brahmanas in each of 2 groups of 
mathas 


—M—M 


1. 


Karmmakaras may also refer to agricultural workers, 
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24 Patakas to Kayasthas of each of the 2 groups of mafhas 

1 Рајака to the astrologer (ganaka) of each of the 2 groups 
of mathas. 

3 Patakas to the physician (vaidya) of each of the 2 groups 
of mathas 

15 Püfakas to the superintendent (vürika) of each of the 2 


groups of та/ћаз. 


3. The third block of land, which was the leftover in the 
region called Trivisaya where the Candrapura-Brahmapura was 
created, was given to 6000 brahmanas in 6000 equal shares. 
From the total area, only 52 pafakas (measuring 10 dronas 
each) of land attached to Indreívara's boat station (Indres- 
vara-naubandha-pratibaddha) were excluded. 


Ш 


VILLAGES, WELLS AND RULERS IN SOUTH- 
EASTERN MARWAR .: ASPECTS OF RURAL 
SETTLEMENTS AND RURAL SOCIETY JN THE 

KINGDOM OF THE NADOL CAHAMANAS 


р regional focus of this essay is on southeastern 

Marwar in western Rajasthan. An attempt will be made 
here to examine some aspects of rural settlements in the 
kingdom of the Саһатапаѕ of Nadol, the core area of which 
was located in what was Previously known as the Godwad 
division of Marwar.: Comprising the Bali and Desuri 
tehsils of the present Pali district, the semi-arid Godwad 
division corresponds to a tract along and to the west of 
the Aravalli range which separates Marwar from Mewar, 
through which however exist Passes connecting the two 
regions. Before we state the main concerns of this essay, 
we may point to some of the limitations in its scope. The 
essay is concerned with the Nadol Cahamina kingdom 
but not with the entire period of Nadol Cahamana history 
which, if we consider the Jalor Cahamanas as well, con- 
tinued down to the fourteenth century? The inscriptional 
material examined here ranges in time from the close of the 
eleventh to the close of the twelfth century, the rationale 
for this choice of chronology being 


that the few aspects 
of early medieval rural settlements 


various types of grants as bases from which resources were 
being transferred. The inscriptions capture ‘particular 
events! of certain villages by recording how on a specified 
Occasion certain resources were being transferred, and we 
cannot really expect to reconstruct, on the basis of such 
evidence, a detailed history of villages or of their social 
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structure over a period of about hundred years. Dictated 
by the nature of the evidence, the main themes that will 
be taken up here are : i) the nature of the village resources 
and of their redistribution, ii) the relationship of villages 
with what may be called their nodes, and iii) the nature 
of pressure which the internal structure of Nadol Caha- 
mana polity may have generated in the distribution of 
villages and village land. 


T 


The Nadol Cahamana kingdom came into existence to- 
ward the close of the tenth century through adventurous 
initiatives taken by one Laksmana who was both a legen- 
dary and historical figure. He figures in the genealogies 
provided by the inscriptions of the later rulers of the line 
as a son of Sakambhari Cahamana Vakpatiraja, who bran- 
ched off from the main Cahamana family and founded a 
new kingdom.’ As Raval Lakha of tradition, incorporated 
in such texts as Puratanaprabandha-samgraha and Nainsi’s 
Khyat, he set off from Sakambhari with only two compa- 
nions, protected the brahmanas of Nadol from the depre- 
dations of the Medas, gradually built up a band of fol- 
lowers and acquired resources necessary for ruling the 
region. What we really seem to have here, in the refer- 
ences to the heroic protection which Laksmana extended to 
the brahmanas against the depredations of the hostile 
Medas, in the fantastic account of how Lakha acquired 
a huge cavalry and in similar other stories, is another ins- 
tance of the colonization of a tribal tract by a ruling family 
which needed to expand. There are instances of this kind 
from an earlier period ;? the history of the Nadol Caha- 
manas themselves provides examples of expansion, includ- 
ing expansion of this kind.” The Godwad tract was not 
totally barren at this time. Two inscriptions, one of the 
early tenth and the other of the late tenth century from 
Bijapur in the extreme southeast of Marwar, refer to a 
Rastrakiita kingdom at Hastikundika (Hathundi) in which 
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araghatta irrigation in its rural hinterlan 
barley, pulses and cotton, was already in vogue.5 Hasti- 
kundika also appears to have been a centre of exchange 


of some importance. The upper parts of the Godwad 
plain thus offered suffici 


colonizers. Nadol, or Naddula as it is called in the ins- 
criptions, 


d, producing wheat, 


venth century, about a hundred ye. 
Laksmana. It was variously called 
dulamandala,? but the deía or the mandala did not desig- 
nate fixed political boundaries, Tt essentially designated 
the core region of the territories held by the Nadol Caha- 
manas, which could vary from one period of time to ano- 
ther, and in periods of largescale expansion, Naddula was 
distinguished from other territorial units? This point 
should underline the close linkage between the Nadol 
Cahamanas and the region of Nadol as their do 
though in periods when the Cahamanas acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Caulukyas of Gujarat, Nadol was dec- 
lared to have been received by them as a favour from the 
Caulukyas.* The point of reference for examining the 
agrarian arrangements in Nadol should therefore be the 
Саһатапаѕ of Nadol and not the Caulukyas of Gujarat, 
and it is by referring to Nadol as the domain of the Càha- 
manas that we propose to examine the inscriptional mate- 


tial bearing on the early medieval rural settlements of 
south-eastern Marwar. 


ars after the time of 
Nadduladeśa of Nad- 


main, even 


II 


We begin by trying to understand how the villages, 
the village wells! and the cultivators figure in the inscrip- 
tions. Although villages figure only incidentally in the 
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contexts of grants—grants of fields, of entire villages, of 
village resources either in the form of shares in their pro- 
ducts or in cash or, in exceptional cases, in the form of the 
cultivators themselves—several points nevertheless emerge 
from a study of these grants. To reiterate a point made 
earlier, the earliest inscriptional records of any importance 
appear only about hundred years after the establishment 
of the Nadol Cahamana kingdom by Laksmana, and this 
may suggest that the. process of the crystallization of rural 
settlements and of the practice of transferring resources from 
them was not necessarily conterminous with the founda- 
tion of the kingdom : we are not suggesting complete ab- 
sence of either but a possible change in scale over a period 


of hundred years. 


The earliest example of such transfer from the region 


comes from the Sevadi stone inscription of the time of 
Asvaraja (1110). The inscription records the transfer of 
one hdraka of barley per arahata from the villages of 
Padrada, Medramca, Chechadiya and Maddadi for the 
daily worship of Sri Dharmanáthadeva at the temple of 
Samipati or Sevadi. The transfer was made not by the king 
or the Yuvaraja who was assigned the town of Samipati for 
his enjoyment but by the ‘Great master of stables’ (maha- 
sāhaniya) Uppalaraka along with members of his family, 
some of whom are named in the inscription. The question 
Of the distribution of rural settlements in terms of who 
enjoyed and transferred their resources will be taken up 
later, but for the moment only the points, arising out of 
the Sevadi record and other similar records, relating to the 
nature of rural settlements may be noted. The resources 


to be transferred from the villages are expressed, in the 
Sevadi inscription, in terms of arahatas Or araghatlas or 
cords of the region in 


irrigation wells. In fact, in the re 

general araghafias figure regularly in contexts which men- 
tion rural settlements. The expression arahatan arahatar 
prati і.е. рег arahafa is thus significant in that it under- 
lines the link between the well and agricultural production, 
for araghatta signified both well and the area of land which 
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was irrigated by it. Araghattas were given individual identi- 
ties in the form of names, with or wthout reference to the 
fields they cultivated. The Bali stone inscription of the 
time of A$varaja (called Asvaka in this inscription, dated 
1143),'° while giving details of financial arrangements made 
for the Yatra of the deity Bahughmadevi at the village 
Balahiya (Balahiya grama, modern Bali) which incidentally 
was being enjoyed at that time by queen Tihanuka as a 
grasa, specifies contributions, assessed in cash, from the 
araghatlas ‘Sitka, Bhoria, Bohada, Mahiya’ and others. The 
Lalrai stone inscription, of 1176, of the time of Kelhana, 
specified one haraka of barley, according to the system of 
measure in vogue in Gurjaratr, from an araghatia called 
Urahari belonging to the village of Вһадіуаџуа.17 

It would be impossible to calculate how much of an 
area in a village could be irrigated by araghattas or the 
exact number of araghattas a village was likely to have. 
The Bali stone inscription of 1143, cited above,!8 shows 
that the village of Balahiya or Bali had certainly more than 
four araghaflas ; two inscriptions from Lalrai, both dated 
1176, refer to two different araghatlas at the village of 
Bhadiyauva.!® The distribution pattern of wells, even in 
such a small region, appears to have been varied, their 
incidence depending on both environmental and institu- 
tional factors. The types of wells too varied. The nature 
of the difference between types is not made clear in the 
inscriptions, but a broad distinction is nevertheless present 
in the inscriptions in the use of two expressions : i) dhiku 
or dhimka and ii) araghatta. There are cases where both 
expressions figure in the same record.2° Dhiku is explained 
away either as ‘a well as distinguished from an araghatta'?* 
Or 'as a well irrigating about half as much land as an 
araghatta'.?? Whatever the exact meaning of the term?? 
and its difference from an aragha!fa,* a set of three re- 
cords from Ватпега,25 relating to a settlement called 
Koramtaka and referring to both dhiku and arahaja, per- 
mits us a close look at the relationship between well irri- 


Bation, fields under cultivation and the practice of land 
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grants. The first record, dated 1163, refers to a dohalika 
ie. a plot of land given to a brahmin who in this case was. 
a brahmin called Narayana.?? The plot was located between 
four other plots (setram) held by different individuals, 
and somewhat curiously no well is mentioned in the con- 
text of any of the plots specified in this record. The second 
record, dated 1164, however refers simply to the grant to 
the same brahmin of a dhiku or a well but it must be taken 
to mean that a plot of land with a well in it was given, for 
the location of the well as specified in the record would 
Suggest that it was not on the plot (dohalikà) previously 
Siven to the brahmin. On its east was located another 
dhiku or well belonging to another brahmana ; on its west 
was an arahata called Dudddua ; on the north was another 
Well belonging to the deity Vyasanarabrahmadeva and on 
the south too was a well belonging to the deity Mahasvami. 
The third, an undated inscription, records another grant 
of a well to the same brahmana, and its boundaries were : 
river to the east and the north ; à well called Ranala-dhiku: 
to the west and the well belonging to the deity Mahasvami, 
mentioned earlier in the second record, to the south. 


The rather obvious points which emerge from the 


usually neglected details cited above are these. At Koram- 
taka the incidence of wells was high, although wells are 
not mentioned in the context of all cultivated plots which 
figure in the records. It would seem significant that increa- 
Singly better provisions Were made for the brahmana donee ; 
his first plot of land did not have any well in it but the two 
other plots which were added to his holdings at subse- 
quent stages were located in areas with adequate irriga- 
tion facilities, including channels to carry water from the 
Wells. One of the later records carries the stipulation that 
‘the channel should not be damaged’2" Even in an area 
With great irrigation potential, it seems then that there 
existed two types of land and perhaps а corresponding 
difference among those among whom these types of land 
were distributed, At Koramtaka, of the seven. wells which: 
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figure in the records, six belonged either to the bráhmanas 
or to deities. 

Korarhtaka, however, need not be taken as a typical 
rural settlement of the region. Probably located along the 
river Jawai, which is the most plausible identification of 
the river mentioned in the third record as forming the 
boundary of cultivated plots,?5 its conditions of agriculture 
may have differed to a considerable degree from those of 
other settlements in the region. The evidence from Korarn- 
taka may nevertheless be taken to provide a preliminary 
idea of the social layers which epigraphs only rarely and 
partly reveal but which need to be considered together for 
‘reconstructing an overview of the agrarian structure of the 
Godwad region. The act of the transfer of land to a brah- 
min donee took place in the kingdom of the Nadol Caha- 
manas whose representatives were present to ratify the act, 
but Korarhtaka itself was located in what may be called 
an assignment (sejā) of a local ruling family.? The other 
donees with plots already assigned to them were several 
deities in local shrines. At the same time, the records al- 
lude to other segments of rural society by specifying plots 
‘held individually at Koramtaka and to the admixture of 
‘such plots with those given to brahmanas and deities, Eyi- 
dence from other settlements too would suggest varied 
Social composition of rural settlements and indicate the 
existence of a local landholding stratum. At a general 
level, an impression to this effect is conveyed by the 
compound expression mahdajana-gramina-janapada-samaksa 
which occurs in a Nadlai inscription of 1143 of the time 
of Rayapala.*° This local resident stratum in rural society, 
though inadequately revealed by our records, owned both 
land and araghattas, not in the form of a village community 
but as individual members of the village society. It is per- 
haps necessary to make this distinction somewhat clear. 
Tha records may have referred to a community in the form 
of an ethnic or a caste group in association with a village 
‘but such a reference need not necessarily define its total 
‘agrarian or social structure. It would simply point to the 
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community affiliation of those who, in a context like the: 
gift of rural produce, would essentially count only indivi- 
dually. At Sarhnanaka in 1176, the community mentioned 
was that of Gurjara cultivators?! (a reference which is: 
likely to recall the Gurjara cultivators of the Alwar region 
held by a segment of the Pratihara lineage in the tenth: 
century£), but when a grant was made, it was specified 
as having been made by Aéadhara, Siroiya and other siras 
or cultivators from a tract called Khadisira. At Sanderav,, 
in 1164, a grant in the form of a grain share emanated from 
individual rathakaras like Dhanapala, Sürapala, Jopala, 
Sigada, Abhayapala, Jisahada, Delhana and others.?? When,, 
in a different kind of context, several kutumbins or culti- 
vators of the village Nanana were displaced and made over: 
(pradatta) to a temple establishment, they were enumera-- 
ted individually by their personal names, and curiously, 
even at the moment when they were being deprived of 
their rights in the village, the designation indicating their 
status as cultivators (kutumbin) was retained.** 

The several references cited above to individuals hold- 
ing plots of land in the Godwad villages and making occa- 
sional gifts to temples may give the impression that the 
structure of a village was simply a juxtaposition of such 
a stratum of cultivator-proprietors and of those who secu- 
red various types of rights from the political system above 
the village in village land. No doubt such a stratum de- 
fined the core of the village society. The existence of a 
village-level organization, exercising certain rights in the 
conduct of village affairs is attested by the consent given 
by mahàjanas, the gramina and the janapada when a docu- 


ment specifying levies for a temple was drawn up. x 
Occasions, a gramapanc gures in the context o 


akula?* also fi 
decisions taken with regard to a village. However, the stra- 
tum of cultivators in association with other categories of 
village residents does not really stand in isolation from 
other social and political strata which, to 


return to the 
evidence provided by the village Koramtaka, overlay the 
society at the village level: 


In Godwad, the nature of 
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stratification within the layer of cultivator-proprietors can- 
not be worked out, but it is to an extent possible to work 
on another level, namely the nature of the linkage between 
the political system represented by the Nadol Саһатӣпа 
kingdom and its rural settlements. An examination of this 
linkage can be undertaken from the perspective of how 
rural resources were distributed or transferred. 

One way of examining this linkage—and we are mak- 
ing only a very tentative suggestion here—would be to 
identify the different nodes which ‘either emerged from 
time to time or were stable supra-village points and with 
which individual villages were connected as a mechanism 
for channelizing village resources. The central point in 
the network of nodes was of course Nadol; it could at 
times even be the Caulukyan capital Anahilapura since 
Anahilapura, at moments when Caulukyan suzerainty ex- 
tended to Майо! Cahamüna territories, could restructure 
the: distribution of superior rights in Nadol villages. But 
generally, the linkage between all individual rural settle- 
ments and such a central point may not have been so 
direct. Individual villages rather related more directly to 
several foci in the kingdom which could either be centres of 
urban dimensions or even be villages. In cases where a vil- 
lage itself was a node, the distinction with other villages arose 
because such a village was the bhoga of an important per- 
son in the kingdom (not always a member of the ruling 
lineage) or was a religious centre of importance. In fact, 
it could be both and it could be considered a node by vir- 
tue of its capacity to divert to itself the resources of other 
‘villages. 

If the flow of resources from rural settlements to seve- 
tal points rather than to a single point in the Nadol Caha- 
mana kingdom is accepted as a justification for assuming 
the existence of nodes, then the following may be thought 
of as such nodes: Samipati, Balahiya, Naduladagika or 
Naddulai, Sanderaka, Samnanaka and (Sri) Nadula.9 
Among these, Naddulai or Narlai and Nadula or Nadol 
may be chosen, in view of the greater quantum of mate- 
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rial relating to them, to illustrate the point being made. 
Several inscriptions of Narlai from the time of Rayapala 
(1132 onward) refer to grants made at Narlai; they do 
not mention clearly whether contributions were received 
from villages outside Narlai, but an earlier inscription of 
1130, recording a similar kind of gift, locates it in a village 
some distance away from Narlai.*7 It says that Cahamana 
Virisaraka, son of Papayara, made a gift of a measure 
of oil from the ghanaka at Morakara to god Mahavira at 
Narlai. Morakara is identified with a village located about 
ten miles southwest of Narlai. By itself the evidence is of 
little value, but it assumes significance when taken in con- 
junction with another record, of 1160, from Nadol. The 
village Morakara figures in that year, in a list of twelve vil- 


lages which together were officially attached to Naddulai 


and were given over as a favour to prince Kirtipala by 


king Alhana and Yuvaraja Kelhana (prasáde дана Nad- 
dulai-pratibaddha-dvadasa-gramani).®° It is not that the 
arrangement was permanent, but even a temporary attach- 
ment of several villages, disparate 
village, may perhaps be taken to 
functional node. 

Nadol, as the centre of t 
a more extensive network ; we 
work of its two deities Tripurus 
They, along with other deities installed by members of the 
Nadol family, constituted what may be considered as the 


major cult complex of the kingdom. It was royal patron- 
age which linked the cult centre at Nadol with villages 
which were located some distance away from the centre. 
The deity Tripurusa enjoyed Nandana-grama-bhoga or the 
Village of Nanana as a bhoga and the deity Candalesvara 
the village of Bhirtalavada. The incomes from these 


villages, expressed in such terms as devakiyadana and 
gramadutpatti, were distributed in the temple establishment 
in keeping with its ritual and other needs. For example, 
the meharis (or devadasis) and instrumentalists of the 
temple received, from the incomes from these villages, 


ly located, to a central 
bear out the idea of a 


he kingdom, must have had 
focus here only on the net- 
adeva and Candalesvara. 
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grain shares which are specified in detail in Nanana re- 
cords. However, Nanana and Bhimtalavàda were not the 
only villages to which the control of the royal religious 
centre at Nadol extended, and the arrangements linking up 
such villages with the temple deities or other beneficiaries 
associated with the temple establishment were not immu- 
table either. The village Devanamdita which was origi- 
nally under the possession of the mathapati of Tripurusa 
was made over, along with its araghatia Naravattaka and 
two individuals, (Sila)pati and S$ripála,! at one stage to 
the deity Candale$vara. A devadasi, named Sobhika, who 
till 1114 was receiving only five dronas of grainshare from 
an araghatta at the village of Bhirtalavada received a visit 
from the king Aívaraja in that year and was awarded the 
income of the whole village of Pirhcchavalli (Piricchavalli- 
grama-sva-simda-paryanta).** Since the village originally 
belonged to the matha of Candaleévara, its transfer to a 
devadasi in turn necessitated the gift of another village in 
its place to the matha. The village granted was Sàlayi and 
the provisions of the gift were that two-third of its entire 
income (sarvàdáya) would go to Candalesvara and one- 
third to Tripurusa. In 1163, the villages Nandana and 
Bhirntalavada were restored to the Possessions, respectively 
of Tripurusa and Candalesvara, since these Possessions had 
been disturbed for some time, and 3 halas of additional 
land, located on the ‘western boundary of what is called 
Nijumhai-Dumgara in the village Sàmvodi' were added to 
the possessions of Tripurusa.tt 

Nadol's control over the villages from which 
state-patronized deities derived their income does not 
Seem to have been limited to the simple act of 
transferring their resources, Apart from the fact that 
even such simple acts of transfer of resources could 
involve periodical readjustments, changes which could be 
of greater significance for the internal structure of the gift 
villages could assume several forms. The gift land could 
be given out on lease and this is precisely what is thought 
to have happened in the village of Bhithtalavada where, 
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according to one document in a set of Nanana records, a 
lessee of an araghatia was requried to provide a fixed share 
out of its yield to а devadasi.** The evidence is decidedly 
inadequate but the practice of leasing out a right which 
would yield a regular return was not uncommon in this 
period.*® Secondly, this could tie up with another practice 
which occurs only in the context of villages which were 
transferred to the deities. An undated record of king 
Ratnapala, in the same set of records from Nanana, con- 
tains the following expression : Noriyakah sa-kutumbah 
pradattah ; literally, it means : ‘Noriyaka was given away 
along with relatives’.*7 The grantee was obviously either the 
deity Tripurusa or Candaleivara, and the expression has 
been taken to mean that a certain individual named Nori- 
yüka was made over to the deity along with his relatives. 
The purpose of the transfer of a number of individuals to 
a deity was not specified in the record ; however, what- 
ever its significance, it was not an isolated case. Document 
number seven, dated 1135, of the Nanana records states 
that Kumara Sri Sahanapala gifted two cultivators (kufum- 
bikas) Sohiya and Asaica along with their sons Rr grand- 
sons to the deity Tripurusadeva through a charter.'* These 
kulumbikas were formerly residents of the village Nandana 
which had become a bhoga of the deity. ‘Several gue: 
kutumbikas of Nandana-grama and other individuals whose 
village affiliations are not specified were к сп =A = 
deity some years later in 1148 by king Athana. 


i th 
gifts were made not 0 m PERI WA of the 
royal family but by other individuals: азуусу { 

: What ACT of individuals, including erstwhile 
а s ifies, it is difficult 


i ity i le signi 
cultivators, to the deity 1n à temple signifies, 1t 15 
to say. The evidence of the Nanana inscriptions is some- 


CHER px 
times taken to suggest the prevalence ud oue 
System in Marwar during the period o! a cont 
тапаѕ,51 but the evidence ОС a 


curs in too 1 A 
is ki t seems to be 
to permit generalization of this i Whai 
significant is that most of the pers 


ns gifted away to the 
deity were originally residents and cultivators of the vil- 
6 


nly by the k 
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lage which had ‘come under the possession of the same 
deity. The displacement of the cultivators, their transfer 
to the deity and the possible introduction of the practice 
of leasing out land in the temple village could thus, in 
some cases, have been interconnected processes, ensuring 
flow of resources to Nadol where the deities were located. 

A. point of clarification is perhaps necessary at this 
stage. The nature of the linkage between what I have 
considered as nodes and villages related to them does not 
seem to have been uniform throughout the kingdom, and 
the nodes themselves do not seem to have remained fixed 
either. The reason for this may have been the regular 
need which arose for the redistribution of resources to new 
claimants, necessitating realignment of villages. This situa- 
tion of flexible arrangements is in sharp contrast to the 
assurance normally accompanying a grant that it was in 
perpetuity. To cite once again the interesting case of deva- 
dasi Sobhika who caught the king's fancy and was rewar- 
ded with a village, the king's charter initially stipulated 
that no one should disturb her permanent possession of the 
village. However, the king does not appear to have been 
too sure, and the charter contained an additional provision 
that in the event of her losing the village, the devadasi 
would receive back her annual grain share from the temple 
land in the village of Bhimtalavada. Such shifts, when 
they actually took place, affected the link between the 
node and its villages. Two relevant cases may be cited. 
In 1143, when queen Tihunaka was enjoying the village 
Balahiya, the various contributions raised for the festival 
of the local goddess Bahughma emanated from the same 
village and other villages related to 1.53 In 1159, Nadol 
was under the charge of a dandandyaka of the Caulukya 
king Kumarapala, and grant to the same local goddess at 
Balahiya emanated not from the village, which at that 
point of time was in the possession of a certain Anupameé- 
vara, but from Nadol.^* Apparently, in 1159, Balahiya had 
ceased to function as a node. In 1160, Sonana was one 
of twelve villages attached to Naddulai-grama which was 
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given over to rajaputra Kirttipala?? ; іп 1176 Sonana was 
both a bhoga of Kirttipala's sons and a node for villages, 
probably located in the area.*® 


ш 


The villages in the Nadol Cahamana kingdom—since 
they were sources of income for the members of the royal 
family and for those supported by them—were thus caught 
up in what were possibly inevitable shifts within the struc- 
ture of Nadol Cahamana polity. The genealogical tables 


available for the Nadol Cahamanas simply indicate almost 
rule to another, without 


blem of the structure of the 
the pattern of the distri- 
bution of resources from 
ore region of the 


linear progression from one 
touching upon the complex pro 
lineage and its relationship with 
bution of assignments or of distri 
villages. When we remember that the c 
Nadol Cahamanas in this period corresponded to barely 
more than two tehsils (Bali and Desuri) in the Pali dis- 
trict, a probe into this relationship becomes crucial. For a 
somewhat clearer understanding than has emerged so far 
Of the linkage between the villages and the structure of 
Саһатапа lineage, what is needed is to prepare a series 
of synchronic tables from which the composition of the 
royal and other assignees at given points of time could be 
ascertained. Our evidence is not adequate to prepare such 
synchronic views, but a restatement of certain details al- 
ready cited but now relating to the periods of only two 
tulers, Agvaraja and Kelhana, may be made as a kind of 
Substitute for synchronic tables.5* 

ge from 1110 


Inscriptions available for Aévaraja ran 


to 1143. They refer to the victorious reign of Aśvarāja 
y but the grants which they 


and to the Yuvarāja Katukaraja, 

record did not emanate from the king alone. The Sevadi 
inscription of 1110 records gift of shares by a mahasaha- 
niya from four villages which were obviously in his pos- 
session.5° Samipati or Sevadi, described in another record 


in connection with a grant in cash as a pattana, was itself 
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held by Yuvardja Katukaraja—in 1115.9 In 1143 the 
village Balahiya was the grasa of queen Tihunaka whose 
authority extended to other villages as well? Around 
1114, at least five villages figure in the Nanana records 
dealing with distribution of grain shares, grant of araghaf- 
tas and of land to the deities Tripurusa and Candaleévara 
and to individuals in the service of these deities. °2 

This pattern of distribution of land and resources to 
different categories of assignees, including those who were 
members of the royal family, was nothing uncommon, but 
What is uncommon is that Asvarája's period overlaps with 
other grants which did not have any reference to him. We 
have already cited the case of the village Morakara, which 
in 1130 was held by a member of the Саһатапа lineage 
unrelated to Aívaraja?? and was later incorporated in the 
rural territorial unit of which the centre was Naddulai."# 
In 1132, Naddulai was held by princes Rudrapala and 
Amrtapala who along with their mother Manaladevi made 
a grant to which all graminakas, merchants and other indi- 
viduals acted as witnesses. The ruler of this segment of 
the Nadol Cahamana lineage was Maharajadhiraja Ràya- 
paladeva, and since his known years partly overlap with 
those of Aévaraja, it could be assumed that the Nadol 
Cáhamüna kingdom consisted of distinct territorial seg- 
ments (with centres at Nadol and Naddulài) within which 
distribution of rural settlements Or resources from 
among different categories of assi 
However, such a clearcut distinction would be ultimately 
found unsatisfactory for, in 1135, well within the period 
of Aévaraja, we find Raàyapala's son Sahanapala or Sahaja- 
pala making grants to Tripurusa—the deity with which 
A$varàja was closely associated.99 Secondly, empirical evi- 
dence also suggests that assigned villages did not corres- 
pond to a fixed segment. As we have seen, in 1132, Nad- 
dulai was in the possession of the princes Rudrapala and 
Amrtapala, but even during the reign of their father Raya- 
pala, it passed on to Guhila гаша thakkura Rajadeva, son 
of rauta thakkura Udharana. Rajadeva was the bhoktari. 


them 
gnees was organized. 
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of Naddulai roughly from 1138 to 1145 and is known 
from several Naddulai records to have made donations 
from various sources of his income." In 1160, a further 
change took place when twelve villages were attached to 
Naddulai and assigned to prince Kirtipala, who belonged 
to the segment represented by Aévaraja. The records of 
the period of Kelhana, the last ruler we discuss, range from 
1163 and 1179, and reveal further shifts in the history of 
Naddulai. Since rajaputra Kirttipala, bhokta of Naddulai 
group of villages in 1160, figures in an official capacity 
in a record from Bamnera in 1163, one may perhaps pre- 
sume that he still held Naddulai in that year.5 In 1171, 
however, Sonànà, one of Naddulai villages was under fhak- 
kura Anasiha,? but by 1176 had passed on to princes 
Làsanapila and Abhayapala,'? suggesting further segmen- 
tation of what may be called the bhoga of Naddulai. 

We do not. know what kind of pressure within 
and outside the Nadol Cahamana lineage may have led to 
the expansion of the domain of the Nadol Cahamanas into 
Jalor, Sirohi, Mandor and other areas soon after." The 
fact that bhoga, grasa or seja rights often changed hands 
would suggest the existence of some kind of pressure ; to 
this were added other sources of pressure: outside the 
ruling lineage were other Rajput lineages, such. as the 
Guhila, Cahamana and Rastraküta who too shared in rights 
in land along with two common categories of assignees, 
the brahmanas and the temples. What emerges as rele- 
vant from all this for our discussion is that the Nadol 
Cahamana records do not permit us to view the rural settle- 
ments of the Nadol region individually or in isolation but 
only with reference to certain key points within the king- 
dom. These points were what integrated the rural bases 
of the kingdom, and by representing these points, dic be 
ous categories of the bhoktas or assignees indicate, on the 
one hand, the nature of the linkage between rural settle- 
ments and those who held superior rights over them and, 
on the other, between such right-holders and the Nadol 


Саһатапа kingdom. 
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Notes 


The Godwad division was part of the old Jodhpur State. 
For description of Godwad see K. K. Sehgal, Rajasthan 
District Gazetteers: Pali (Directorate of District Gaze- 
teers, Government of Rajasthan), Jaipur, 1976. See also 
Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India: 
Western Circle, 1908, p. 48. 

For a narrative account of Nadol Саһатапа history, pre- 
pared from the perspective of dynastic history, see Dasarath 
Sharma, Early Chauhan Dynasties: A Study of Chauhan 
Political History, Chauhan Political Institutions and Life 
in the Chauhan Dominions from c. 800 to 1316 A.D. 
(Delhi, 1959), Chapters 12-16. 

For sources on legends around the adventures of Laks- 
mana, ibid. Chapter 12. 

F. Kielhorn, ‘The Chahamanas of Naddula’, EI, vol. 9 
(Calcutta, 1907-8), p. 83. 

See Chapter I. 

For example, the Jalor stone inscription of Samarasirnha: 
(Vikrama Samvat 1239) refers to subjugation of the taska- 
ras of the entire region of Pilvahika. Keeping in view 
the expressions used with reference to tribes by the ruling 
lineages of the period, D. R. Bhandarkar correctly takes 
taskara to mean the ‘unsettled tribes’ of the region, D. R. 
Bhandarkar, ‘The Chahamanas of Marwar’, ЕІ, vol 11 
(Calcutta, 1911-12), pp. 26-79, no. 18. 

Ram Karna, ‘Bijapur inscription of Dhavala of Hastikundi', 
El, vol. 10 (Calcutta, 1909-10), pp. 17-24. 

See B. D. Chattopadhyaya, 'Markets and Merchants in 
early medieval Rajasthan'. 

Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India: 
Western Circle: year ending 1909, p. 44%. also D. 
Sharma, Early Chauhan Dynasties, p, 138. Y 

See inscriptions of the Nadol Cahamanas edited by Е. 
Kielhorn, op.cit. and D. R. Bhandarkar, op. cit. 

D. R. Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 43-45. 

For example, Bali stone inscription of Aévaka of vikrama 
samvat 1200; D. R. Bhandarkar, op.cit., pp. 32-33. Also 
Kiradu stone inscription of Alhanadeva, vikrama Samvat 
1209, ibid., pp. 43-45. 

The crucial importance of wells for irrigation and there- 
fore for the emergence of rural Settlements in the region 
is evident from the semi-arid conditions of the region in 
Which neither the major river Luni nor its affluents such 


22. 


23. 
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as Jawai or Sukri can provide water for irrigation. The 
region's precipitation level being low and rate of evapora- 
tion being high, surface storage is totally inadequate. 
These conditions underline the importance of the utilization 
of groundwater reserves. For geographical features of the 
region see K. K. Sehgal, Rajasthan District Gazetteers : 
Pali; V. C. Misra, Geography of Rajasthan (National 
Book Trust, Delhi, 1967), Chapters 4, 5 and 11; K. D. 
Erskine, Imperial Gazetteer of India: Provincial Series 
(Rajputana) (Calcutta, 1908), pp. 48-49, 172-73. Accord- 
ing to a recent account, the village Kotri, located near the 
river Sukri in Desuri tehsil, has 40 wells, used for irriga- 
tion, dotted over the village area, К. L. Singh, ed., India : 
A Regional Geography (National Geographical Society of 
India, Varanasi, 1987 reprint), p. 64. 

Of the 8 bedrock formations in Western Rajasthan listed 
by G. C. Taylor, it seems that groundwater as source for 
irrigation in the region was tapped from Aravalli slates 
and Malani volcanic series; see G. C. Taylor, ‘The Occur- 
rence of groundwater in rocks of western Rajasthan’, Pro- 
ceedings of the Symposium on the Rajputana Desert (Bul- 
letin of the National Institute of Sciences of India), No. I 
(1952), pp. 217-221. 

D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘The Chahamanas of Marwar’, pp. 29-30. 
Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

Ibid., pp. 49-50. 

note 16. 

note 17; also ibid., pp. 50-51. 

The variants of dhiku are dhikuau, dhikah, dhimvadau and 
dhimkah; see M. B. Gadre, ‘Three copper plate grants of 
the time of the Chahamana Kelhana', EI, vol. 13 (Calcutta, 


1915-16), pp. 206-211. 


Ibid. 
Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 


Western Circle, Year ending 1917, p. 65. 

The difference between dhiku and araghaffa is not clear 
even in Rajasthant Sabad Kosh, ed., by S. R. Lalas, vol. 2, 
pt L sv. dhimadau. However, dhiku seems to corres- 
pond to dhenkli used in shallow wells. It 'consists of a 
stout rod, balanced on a vertical post, and having a heavy 
weight at one end and a leather bucket or earthen pot 
suspended by a rope to the other. The worker dips the 
bucket or pot into the water, and aided by the counter- 
poising weight, empties it into a hole from which a channel 
conducts the water to the lands to be irrigated. Water is 
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sometimes lifted from streams in the same way'; K. D. 
Erskine, Imperial Gazetteer, p. 49. 

For araghatfas see B. D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Irrigation in 
early medieval Rajasthan’, 

M. B. Gadre, "Three copper plate grants’. 

For the meaning of dohalika as non-transferable landgrant 
to brahmins, carayas, or religious/charitable institutions 
see Gadre, op.cit. and Erskine, op. cit., pp. 188-89. 
Bamnera record no. B of Vikrama Samvat 1223, Gadre, 
op. cit. 

The location of both Bamnera where the plates were found 
and of Korta, identified with the place mentioned in the 
plates, near Erinpura railway station Suggests this identi- 
fication. 

The gràma of Когагіцака or Koretaka has been described 
in Bamnera plate B as rajaputra Ajayardjakiya-seja ; Gadre, 
op. cit. 

The inscription records a grant by Śrīmahārā 
Rayapiladeva in the presence of the m 
and janapada; D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Marwar, pp. 41-42. 

Lalrai stone inscription. of Lakhanapala and Abhayapila, 
Vikrama samvat 1233; ibid., pp. 50-51. 

F. Kielhorn, ‘Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva, (Vikrama) 
—samvat 1016’, EI, vol. 3 (Calcutta, 1894-95), p. 266, 
line 12. 

Sanderav stone inscription of Kelhanadeva, Vikrama samvat 
1221; D. В. Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
D. C. Sircar, ‘Stray plates from Nanana’, EI, vol. 33 
(Delhi, 1960), pp. 238-246. 
Lalrai stone inscription of Kel 
1233; D. В. Bhandarkar,. 
See the map showing locati 
Nadol Cahamana kingdom. 
Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, year ending 1909, p. 41 ff. 

Nadol Plates of the Rajaputra Kirtipala, Vikrama samvat 
1218; F. Kielhorn, ‘The Cahamanas of Naddula’ pp. 66-70. 
The list of villages and their suggested identifications are as 
follows : Naddülaigráma (Narlai), Süjera (Sujapura), Нагіјї 
(Harji), Kavilüdam (Kailvada), Sonànam (Sonana), Mora- 
karà (Morkha), Haravamdam, Madada (Modada or Mun- 
dada), Kanasuvam (Kana), Devasuri (Desuri), Nadada 
(Nadana), Mauvadi (Mori or Modi). For. suggested identi- 
fications see Ram Karna, ‘Nadol plates of the Maharajaputra 
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‘The Chahamanas of 


hanadeva, Vikrama samvat 
ор. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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Kirtipala of vikrama samvat 1218, The Indian Antiquary, 
vol. 40 (1911), pp. 144-46. 

The royal cult centre of which Tripurusa was the chief 
deity would require a. separate study. However, the prac- 
tice of the installation of deities named after members of 
the Nadol Cahamana lineage and the nature of royal patro- 
nage extended to the centre, as provided in detail in the 
Nanana plates, point to the existence of a royal cult com- 
plex. Some of the deities mentioned in the records may be 
listed to highlight the point: Laksmanasvami (probably 
named after the founder of the family, EI, vol. 11, pp. 26- 
28), Padmale$vara (named after Padmalladevi, queen of 
Rayapila), Şāhanapāleśvara (named after Şāhanapāla), 
Sahajapüle$vara (named after Sahajapala), Camdale$vara 
(named after Candaladevi), etc. ; D. C. Sircar, ‘Stray Plates 
from Nanana’. 

These and other details that follow are from the Nanana 
plates; D. C. Sircar, 'Stray plates from Nanana’. 

Ibid., p. 241. 

Ibid, p. 242. 

Ibid. 

S. Sankaranarayanan, ‘Nanana copper plates of the time 
of Kumarapala and Alhana, vikrama samvat 1212 and 
1220’, EI, vol. 39, pt. I (Delhi, 1981), pp. 17-26. 

D. C. Sircar, 'Stray Plates from Nanana’. 

See B. D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Markets and Merchants in early 
medieval Rajasthan’. 

D. C. Sircar, ‘Stray Plates from Nanana’. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Ibid. 
L. Gopal, *Quasi-manorial rights in ancient India’, Journal 


of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, vol. 6 
(1963), pp. 296-308. 

D. C. Sircar, 'Stray Plates from Nanana’. 

Bali Stone inscription of Asvaka, *Vikrama Samvat 1200’; 
D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘The Chahamanas of Marwar’, pp. 32-33. 
Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, year ending 1908, p. 55. 

Е. Kielhorn, op.cit, pp. 68-70. . 

See Nadlai stone inscription of Kelhana, Vikrama Samvat 
1228; Lalrai stone inscription of Kelhanadeva, Vikrama 
samvat 1233; Lalrai stone inscription of Lükhanapala and 
Abhayapala, Vikrama samvat 1233; Bhandarkar, op.cit., 
pp. 47-51. 2 Р 
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See the genealogical table in Dasaratha Sharma, Early 
Chauhan Dynasties, p. 332. 


See also Appendix 1. 
Bhandarkar, ‘The Chahamanas of М; 
Ibid., pp. 30-32. 

Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

D. C. Sircar, 'Stray Plates from Nanana’. 

Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India; 
Western Circle, year ending 1909, p. 41%. 

F. Kielhorn, op.cit., pp. 68-70. 

Nadlai Stone inscription of 
1189; D. R. Bhandarkar, 
D. C. Sircar, op.cit. 


Nadlai stone inscription of Rayapala, Vikrama Samvat 
1195; Nadlai stone inscription of Ràyapàla, Vikrama 
Samvat 1200; Nadlai stone inscription of Ràyapaladeva, 
Vikrama Samvat 1202; Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 37-43. 

M. B. Gadre, ‘Three Copper plate grants’. 

Nadlai stone inscription of Kelhana, 
Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
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апа kingdom : 
Epigraphic references 


nts are not always direct but have 
rom the nature of an individual's or 
n with a place) 


Assignment. and 


Assignee Reference 
the term used 1 mu A 
Padradagrama Маһаѕаһапїуа PLEIS: 
Medrarcāgrāma Uppalarāka, pp. 28-30 
Chechadiyámad- during the reign!) | | | 
dadigrama dud 


of A$varàja 


1114 


1115 


1138 


1143 
1145 


1143 


1143 


1159 


1159 
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Assignment and 
the term used 


Nandanagrama- 


kiya-bhoga 


3 halas of land in 
Samvodi village 


Bhimtalavada- 
grama 


Pifichavalli-grama 


Salayi-grama 


Bhukti of Sami- 
pati-pattana 


Naduladagika 
iBalahiya-grama 


enjoyed as grasa 


Samipati 


Balahi (ya) 


Hala of land at 
Balahi 


Assignee 


Deity Tripurusa 


Deity Candaleé- 
vara 


Mehari Sobhika, 
during the reign 
of A$varaja 


Matha of Tripu- 
Tusa, during the 
reign of A$varàja 


Katukaraja, son of 
Aśvarāja 

Guhila bhoktāri 
thakkurd Rājadeva 


Queen Tihunaka, 
during the reign 
of Aśvarāja 


Yuvaraja Jayata- 
siha, during the 
reign of Katuka- 
deva 


Anupame$vara, 
subordinate of 
Vayajaladeva, 
dandanayaka of 
Caulukya Kuma- 
rapala ` 


Deity Bahughrna 


91 


Reference 


El, 33, 
pp. 240-243 
El, 39, 
pp. 17-26 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


El, 33, 
pp. 240-43 


Ibid. 


El, 11, 
pp. 30-32 


El, 11, 
pp. 36-37, 
41-43 


El, 11, 
pp. 32-33 


El, 11, 
pp. 33-4 


PRASWC, 
1908,p. 55 


Ibid. 
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.Date 


1160 


1163 
1164 


1163 
1164 


1164 


1171 


1171 
1176 


1179 
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Assignment and 
the term used 


Naddülai-grama 
along with 12 vil- 
lages given as 
prasáda 


Koramtaka 


Dohalika at Kora- 
mtaka and other 
grants 


Rājakīya-bhoga of 
Sanderaka 


Boripadyaka 


Sonànagrama 


Bhukti of Sinanava 
of Samnanaka 


Bhukti of Sand- 
eraka 
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Assignee 


Rajaputra Kirtti- 
pala, during the 
reign of Kelhana 


Sejà of rajaputra 
Ajayasiha, during 
the reign of 
Alhana 


Brahmana Nārā- 


yana 


Queenmother 
Analadevi 


Rana Lakhamana- 


` гаја 


Thakkura Anasihu 


Ràjaputra Lasana- 
pala, rajaputra 
Abhayapiala and 
queen Mahibala- 
devi 


Queen Jalhana- 
devi 


Reference 


El, 9, 
pp. 66-70 


El; 13, 
pp. 207-11 


Ibid. 


El, 11, 
рр. 46-47 


El; 11, 
p. 48 


Ibid. 


El; 11, 
pp. 49-50 


ЕІ, 11, 


рр. 51-52. 


IV 


KALIKATTI: AN EARLY MEDIEVAL VILLAGE IN: 
SOUTH KARNATAKA* 


4 MES essay makes an attempt to prepare a sketch of the: 
chronological history of a single—but perhaps in many 
ways an important—early medieval village in:south Karna- 
taka. The village was consistently referred to as Kalikatti 
in its epigraphic records which cover a span of about 
hundred years. There are certain points which appear to 
be of significance about the village as a theme of study. 
It has yielded twelve inscriptions! in addition.to three more 
from other villages which refer to it. For a period for 
which source material on rural settlements is generally 
available in the form of mere reference to the name of a 
village, this relative richness of epigraphic material would 
appear to be rather unusual. With the exception of one 
record found outside Kalikatti, all other epigraphs relate 
to the period of the Hoysala rulers of south Karnataka. 
Second, although Kalikatti, identifiable with Kanakatte in 
the Arsikere taluk of Hassan district, lay in what may be 
called the nuclear region of the Hoysalas, Kalikatti had 
its distinct identity as a village with a composite society 
and not merely as an integral administrative unit of the 
Hoysala domain.* This is not to say that Kalikatti lay out- 
side the sphere of royal influence or intervention. It was 
too close to the Hoysala capital to escape intervention. The 
Kalikatti records—which originate in the village itself and 
d not in the nature of copper plate charters drawn up 
elsewhere—nevertheless give the impression that Hoysala 
regard to the village were responses 
the village at different points 
of time. There were thus several stages of intervention, 
which lead on to the third point which is that the inscrip- 
tional records of Kalikatti, though unevenly spread over 
about hundred years during the Hoysala rule and at times: 


royal measures with 3 i 
to what was happening ш 
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impossible to get satisfactory meanings out of, neverthe- 
less present an impression of changes in their contents. 
These changes may legitimately be taken to bear upon 
what was happening at the level of the village society, and 
if no other worthwhile generalization regarding early medie- 
val rural settlements emerges from this study, the Kalikatti 
‘evidence should at least be a pointer to the possibility of 
certain kinds of change that could and did take place at 
the level of the village society in early medieval India. 
The earliest reference to Kalikatti is pre-Hoysala. A 
herostone inscription of c. AD 890 from Arakere (also in 
Arsikere taluk),* dated to the time of Ganga Satyavakya 
Permanadi Racamalla, described in the record as the 
ruler of the earth, and of his nephew Erayapparasa, des- 
cribed as ruling the whole kingdom, records the death on 
battlefield of Samanta Sri Muttara, governor of Asandi- 
пайи. Sdmanta Sri Muttara who belonged to Bali-Varnía 
fell fighting against the Nolambas, but his death earned 
him a posthumous ул (kal-nadu) consisting of Arikere 
and Kalikatti. The herostone is found at Arakere, identi- 
fiable with Arikere of the inscription, and it would seem 
that of the two villages constituting the тї (Kal-nadu) 
Arikere was the more important—at least in c. 890. 
When Kalikatti is mentioned again—after a lapse of 
about two hundred and forty years—it was the first village 
(modalavada) of Magare 300 :5 the foremost village in 
a designated territorial unit, the kinds of which are men- 
tioned in the records of the Deccan as also elsewhere." 
What led to the transformation of Kalikatti into the fore- 
most village of Magare 300 division we do not know, but 
the earliest Hoysala period records from the village, be- 
longing to the time of king Visnuvardhana (1108-42) pre- 
Sent certain features which may be considered to have 
been associated with the process of stabilizing the linkage 
between the village and the now independent Hoysala king- 
dom. The earliest inscription, dated 1130, speaks of one 
Mahdasémanta Siügarasa of Arasikere who obtained Kali- 
katti free from all Obstructions (sarvva-vadha-pariharam) 
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and governed it (aluttam).' Singarasa installed a deity 
Singeévara, obviously named after him, and made certain 
grants to the Kalamukha priest Kriyasaktipandita for pro- 
viding certain services to the temple.* The grants consisted 
of two types of land; dry land (beldale) located to the 
south of the temple and wet land (gardde) located in an 
open space of the first ridge of the small sluice of the big 
tank (Airiya-kere) of the village. The inscription provides 
a genealogy of Siügarasa who is mentioned as a ruler also 
of Kunigilu-mad and as one born to be a ‘ruler of 800. 
The interesting feature of the genealogy is that at least 
two predecessors of Singarasa are described as ‘pledged 
warriors (Kuralu or Kattálu) and another one had the 
appellation Nolamba-gávunda, suggesting affiliation with 
the Nolambas. The background of Singarasa, governing 
Kalikatti at the early stage of Hoysala independent rule, 
thus appears to have been that of a professional warrior 
group, probably originally owing allegiance to the Nolam- 
bas.” In fact, although Singarasa refers to himself as 
tatpadapadmopajivin (subsisting on his lotus feet) in rela- 
tion to Visnuvardhana, the inscription at the same time 
describes him as samadhigata-paricamahasabda-Nolamba- 
deva-pád-áradhaka (i.e. worshipper of the feet of Nolam- 
badeva). The second record, of 1132,1° of Mahasamanta 
Singarasa curiously refers to him as having been removed 
from Arasikere (literally, ‘lifted from Arasikere’), the cen- 
tre from which he was ruling Kalikatti, and brought to 
Kalikatti which he continued to govern: In 1132 Singarasa, 
in the presence of all people in the village (samastapraja- 
galu) installed another deity, a liñga called Bettadakalideva 
(Kalideva of the hills), believed. to be a deity of the 
warriors. He made grants for this deity too, through a 
Saiva priest Ѕекагајіуа, grandson of Bettadajiya. The 
grants consisted of dry fields and wet fields located in 
different areas, and once agam the point of reference for 
the location of the wet fields was the big tank of the village. 
Singarasa thus seems to have been as involved in the affairs 
of the village in 1132 as he was before his removal from 
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Arasikere. Why he was removed is not known. That this 
was an event of some significance is suggested by the fact 
that it was mentioned once again in a later inscription, of 
the period of Ballala IL! Could it be that because of his 
background the newly established Hoysala state was keen 
to contract his spheres of authority and make sure that he 
operated from a single village base, however prosperous 
that village may already have become ? 

It is not my intention to summarize, in a chronologi- 
cal order, the contents of the Hoysala period inscriptions 
from Kalikatti. I did so with the earliest two records of 
the period to present the nature of the evidence with re- 
gard to the status of Kalikatti as a rural settlement in the 
core area of the Hoysala state at this stage. In trying to 
study the characteristics of Kalikatti, or for that matter 
of any other early medieval village as a rural settlement, 
all one can do is to depend entirely on incidental references. 
As elsewhere, the records are mostly of religious associa- 
tion, concerned with what were considered to be impor- 
tant social acts like the installation of deities and construc- 
tion of temples and with various categories of grants made 
to them to keep certain types of services (angabhoga, 
rangabhoga, naivedya, atithi-abhydgatahara and so on) in 
operation. The grants, however incidentally, do refer to 
the agricultural landscape of the village (although a satis- 
factory reconstruction of the total landscape from these 
scraps of information is impossible) and to the groups 
which were drawn into the social activities centring round 
the temples, either already in existence or newly created. 
An inscription of 1189, of the time of Ballala II,'? des- 
cribes Kalikatti as an agrarian settlement in glowing 
terms : *With wellfilled beautiful tanks, with areca plams, 
with fields of gandhasali rice such as caused Laksmi of 
forests to open her eyes and with fine temples Kalikatti 
shone among notable settlements’. Eulogies of Kalikatti, 
substantially similar, occur in other records. The settle- 
ment term used here is ur which, to use Cola period evi- 
dence from Tamilnadu, was a non-brahmadeya rural settle- 
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ment.!? The settlement designations for Kalikatti were 
really rather varied, but I shall come to that point later. 
The description of Kalikatti presented in the inscription 
which I have cited was not unique ; this was what an ideal 
rural settlement, whether of the brahmadeya-agrahara or 
ur variety, was supposed to have been like. Yet, what- 
ever partial glimpses the records offer of the agrarian 
landscape of Kalikatti lend some credence to the eulogy. 
I have already referred to an important landmark of the 
village i.e. the big tank (hiriya-kere) which must have come 
into existence before the Hoysala period. The exact loca- 
tion of the tank in the village is nowhere indicated ; nor 
do we know its exact capacity to irrigate. In fact the irri- 
gation capacities of the numerous tanks or reservoirs 
built in the early medieval period—some of them ap- 
parently so big as to be called samudram—are never a 
part of the eulogistic references made about them ; esti- 
mates, as yet largely uncorroborated, with regard to some 
early medieval tanks which are still in use, have only recently 
been made.!5 For Kalikatti, the big tank remained the big 
tank even when new tanks were constructed, or natural 
water formations were transformed into reservoirs. Of the 
twelve inscriptions at Kalikatti, seven refer to the big 
tank!* and, incidentally, to some of its sections. Three ins- 
criptions, of 1130, 1143 and 1153, mention the first ridge 
of its small sluice (cikka-tumbu) ; another inscription, of 
1132, refers to its stone sluice." The references are all, 
except in one case, to wet lands (gardde).* It was pos- 
sible to bring new land in the area of the big tank under 
cultivation, as suggested by the location of certain gift 
lands in the open space (bayalu) close to the sluice of the 
big tank.? Such land was located near other tanks as 
well. We know nothing regarding the ownership of the big 
tank or how exactly its water was distributed ; what ap- 
pears to be of some significance is that grants of wet land 
and dry land near the tank, of which the temples were in- 
variably the beneficiaries, emanated either from the rulers of 
the village or were made with the approval of the Hoysala 
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king? Another tank, Aduva-gere, mentioned in the con- 
text of both wet land and dry land distribution, appears 
in the records of the early phase of Hoysala rule in Kali- 
katti and in the order of gifts recorded may be listed next 
to the donations made near the big tank.2! The donations 
recorded in an epigraph of 1143 consisted of one Khan- 
duga of wet land, in the open space (bayalu) of the first 
ridge of the big sluice (Airiya-tumbu) of Aduva-gere given 
by samanta Goyideva, ruler of the village? and of the 
same measure of wet land in the same location given 
by Sataya-ndyaka, grandson of Hoysala-gavunda of Kali- 
katti."* "A further gift, of a stretch of dry land, specified 
as the inner land of Aduva-gere, is recorded in the same 
epigraph.?* 

The big tank (Airiya-kere) and Aduva-gere may not 
have been privately owned but there were other tanks in 
Kalikatti which were. An inscription of 1132 records the 
gift of two plots of dry land to a newly installed deity 
Bettadakalideva, one of which was located behind Hari- 
yoja’s tank.25 Нагіуоја, to judge from the Yoja suffix in 
his name, obviously belonged to the community of artisans 
in the village, and was owner of the tank mentioned as 
his tank. Another tank, apparently privately owned, was 
Mangeya's tank mentioned in three records, of 1208, 1209 
and 1211.?^ Gift lands specified in these records are men- 
tioned as lying under Mangeya's tank, but since the pur- 
pose of these inscriptions was to record constructions of 
new tanks and also creation of the nucleus of a new 
settlement, it may be presumed that the donated lands 
were not irrigated by Mangeya's tank and that the references 
to it were references to an existing landmark in the village. 
One more private tank was Boviti's tank, perhaps a tank 
owned by the wife of a Bova—a member of a community 
often mentioned in the Kalikatti records—which was loca- 
ted behind the  Bitteya-samudra (i.e. Bitteya's tank), 
newly constructed in 1208-9.°7 

Some tanks were in existence at the beginning of 
Hoysala rule, others were constructed later. In fact, the 
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inscriptions reveal that minor as well as major initiatives 
were taken either to better utilize existing sources of water 
for irrigation or to create new ones, both resulting in an 
expansion of the agrarian space of the village. Relevant evi- 
dence is available both from Kalikatti and from its peri- 
phery. A Kalikatti inscription of 1143 lists one mattar of 
dry land, located along a channel (bayikalu) among gifts 
made to the temple of the deity Kaligesvara installed by 
a brahmana Alvi Bhatta.? Taking advantage of the exis- 
tence of a natural accumulation of water (nirugal), Alvi 
Bhatta spent some cash (honnu, literally meaning gold), 
set up a sluice to the east of the temple and converted the 
dry land into melumakki (a category of wet land), yield- 
ing good rice. Other such channels and streams were also 
Obviously used for purposes of irrigation. An inscription 
of the time of Ballala II which records donation of land 
by queen Umiadevi specifies the gift as three salages of 
wet land located to the east of a stream (halla).*® Another 
record, of 1152,30 seems to refer to a different natural 
accumulation of water (nirugatta), near the first ridge of 
which were donated two mattars of dry land to the deity 
JagateSvara by Mahapradhana Senadhipati Hiriya-heggade 
Ballanna, the governor of Kalikattii The same water 
formation is described in clear terms as a tank (Kere) in 
an inscription of the time of Ballala П ;** the context in 
which it was described as a tank was the donation of three 
salages of wet land near its western section. 

Kalikatti, the first village of Magare 300, was called 
along with its hamlets (halli, hiriyur), in the records of 
the early thirteenth century, Kalikatti ѕ/Лаіа. It was also 
called a nàd.9 Clearly, the agrarian space of Kalikatti 
Was expanding. An inscription (c. 1215), by way of giv- 
ing certain details regarding reallocation of temple funds, 
clearly suggests that hallis or hamlets were components of 
a settlement structure that had come to be perceived as 
Kalikatti-sthala.* One such kalli was Bittena-halli, the 
establishment of which may be traced, around 1208-9, 
to Hedeya or Hodeya Bitteya. The establishment of Bittena- 
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halli was marked by the construction of two new tanks and 
installation of two new deities.?? The halli was the nucleus 
of a new settlement, located away from Kalikatti, but it 
was a halli of Kalikatti ; some of the wet land, dry land 
and garden land donated by Hodeya Bitteya to the newly 
installed deities appear to have been located in Kalikatti, 
the location of the garden land being near that important 
landmark of the village i.e. the hiriya-kere or the big tank.?7 

By putting together isolated scraps of information 
regarding the existence of old tanks, construction of new 
tanks or the use of water from various other sources, I 
am not, I must hasten to add, arguing that hydraulic 
arrangements were the lynchpin around which all economic 
and social activity at Kalikatti revolved. However, the 
inscriptions, by repeatedly referring to them in the con- 
text of the location of donated land as also in the context 
of the emergence of new nuclei of settlement, identify 
them as landmarks in Kalikatti’s agrarian landscape. It 
appears from the records that they, along with the temples 
of the village in some cases, were the natural points of re- 
ference whenever distribution or transfer of village land 
had to be undertaken by different categories of donors 
from within or outside the village, much in the same way 
as nadi, ganginikd, srota, etc were, in similar contexts, 
natural points of reference in Bengal and araghatta-wells 
in western Rajasthan. 


II 


If expansion of agrarian space represents one dimension 
of change in Kalikatti, another facet of change may be 
brought into focus by examining the nature of external 
political authority over the village. Before Itake up what- 
ever evidence is available regarding the social groups living 
in Kalikatti, I would like to examine this aspect of Kali- 
katti’s history. This priority is suggested by the inscriptions 
themselves. Although Kalikatti was not a self-governing 
village ‘republic’, it will be difficult, given the nature of 
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the data, to prepare a narrative history of how it was 
ruled during the Hoysala period. In fact, it seems, even 
from the profusion of non-political details of the epigraphs, 
that there were points of break in the history of Kalikatti, 
and it may be possible to mark these points if we pursue 
its history up to the stage to which it appears intelligible 
and regular. 

I have already mentioned that toward the close of 
the ninth century Kalikatti was, along with another village, 
given away as a posthumous rrtti, but by the time the 
village was heard of again, some two hundred and forty 
years later, it was not being held as vytti by any particular 
family of rulers. Yet we find, from the time of Visnu- 
vardhana, a succession of rulers of subordinate status 
Claiming that they were governing Kalikatti, after having 
Obtained it free from all impediments. Did this pheno- 
menon lead to the emergence of a permanent base of 
Samanta or feudatory control in the village? Kalikatti's 
inscriptions answer this question with a firm negative ; as 
Will be seen later, after a certain stage in its history, re- 
cords emanating from these governors seem to cease. Who 
then were the governors and what was the nature of their 
involvement in the village ? 

Two points may be made at this stage, before we 
attempt to respond to these questions. First, Kalikatti had 
Ceased to be a vrtti and, at the same time, it was not a base 
Of power of a local chief. This should not mean that at 
the time that Hoysala Visnuvardhana was still consoli- 
dating his power, it had, as a ur village, an undifferentiated 
village community. Second, at least in the early stage of 
its history, there is no evidence of the existence of a subs- 
tantial brahmana group in the village. Deities, and temples 
in which they were enshrined, constituted at this stage the 
Social sphere which drew together individuals as well 
groups, and in trying to understand the pattern of involve- 
ment of the rulers in the village as also the nature of 
alignments within the village, this sphere would seem to 
be important. 
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Kalikatti was not the territorial base of a local chief, 
nor was it an autonomous, communally-governed ur. It 
was, moreover, the first village of Magare-300. It was 
therefore perhaps inevitable that some administrative 
arrangement would be made for it from above. A record 
office, as an inscription of the period of Ballala II (AD 
1209), shows, existed in the village, and major adminis- 
trative and fiscal decisions pertaining to the village were 
registered in this office.?* Inscriptions also refer to at least 
two generations of Senabova officials who were present in 
the village. But Kalikatti's seat of administration was not 
necessarily located in Kalikatti all the time. Маһаѕатапіа 
Singarasa, the first governor of Kalikatti, was ruling it 
from Arasikere until he was removed from Arasikere and 
brought to Kalikatti. This evidence, apart from showing 
that Hoysala Visnuvardhana provided ‘administration’ to 
Kalikatti, also perhaps suggests greater measure of calcu- 
lated action. The grant of authority to rule over Kalikatti or 
over an entire пайи was perhaps of the nature of a ser- 
vice grant. The composition of the subordinate rulers who 
were granted authority to administer Kalikatti suggests 
that they came either from families with local bases or 
from those which had already attained a high military /ad- 
ministrative rank. The antecedents of mahdsamanta Singa- 
rasa, for whom two dates 1130 and 1132 are available, 
have already been mentioned. In 1143 Samanta Goyideva 
was the ruler of Kalikatti[.! Of the various epithets given 
to Goyideva in the record, one was Huliyeru-pura-varà- 
dhisvara. Huliyeru was located in the Karur taluk of 
Chikmagalur district and was adjacent to Arasikere, and 
Goyideva was indeed a member of the Samanta family of 
Huliyeru-12. In 1139 his eldest brother Mahasamanta 
Cettaya was ruling Huliyeru as a subordinate under Visnu- 
vardhana;*? in 1148 when Samanta Goyideva was no 
longer ruling Kalikatti, he is found ruling Huliyeru-12 as 
а Маһаѕатапіа.* Kalikatti’s next ruler Ballanna, men- 
tioned in a record of 1152, rose from the rank of a 
Perggade or Heggade ; he was a hiriya-heggade (senior or 
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foremost Heggade) ; he was at the same time mahapra- 
dhàna senàdhipati and ‘a sure arrow in the hands of Visnu- 
vardhana and a raksüpülaka of Narasithha’.** Hiriya-heg- 
gade Ballanna was the ruler of the entire Magarenadu, and 
although his background may not have been that of a 
local ruling family, his military rank and his closeness to 
two generations of Hoysala rulers are clear enough in the 
records. 

The inscriptions of Kalikatti next mention three gene- 
rations of subordinate rulers, all during the reign of 
Ballala П. Curiously, no antecedents of тайаѕатапіа 
Keccanamacaya-nayaka, next ruler of Kalikatti, are men- 
tioned, although the suffix nayaka in his name seems to 
correspond to a military rank.5 His son Ghasane Maha- 
deva-náyaka, also ruling Kalikatti, owed allegiance to 
Mahdapradhana senadhipati hiriya Bammeya, apparently an 
important warrior during the time of Ballala IPs prede- 
cessor Narasimha I.19 Samanta Ghasane’s son Samanta 
Someya-nayaka figures in one record at Kalikatti but it is 
not at all clear whether, like his predecessors, he too was 
ruling Kalikatti. The record did not originate from him ; 
he is simply praised in it along with various other pro- 
minent figures assembled in the village on an occasion 
when elaborate arrangements were being made to finance 
the worship of the deity Jagateévara." In any case, it 
Should be significant that Kalikatti’s inscriptions hence- 
forth seem to cease to refer to the subordinate rulers who, 
had so far been claiming to have been governing it. Be- 
fore we try to understand if it had any particular signi- 
ficance for Kalikatti, the impression that Samanta rule in 
Kalikatti declined has to be cross-checked by referring to 
the history and nature of their involvement in the affairs 
of the village. 

Kalikatti’s inscriptions, because of the nature of their 
contents, do not associate its rulers with secular acts of 
administration but show them performing religious acts in 
the form of installing deities and making grants of land 
and cash to them. Mahdsamanta Singarasa, in keeping 
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with a fairly common practice of early medieval times, 
installed the deity Singe$varadeva after his own name in 
1130 in a newly created temple and made grants of two 
types of land in two different parts of the village. The 
grants, originally made to a Kalamukha preceptor, were 
transferred to the sthanapati or sthünika, the custodian of 
the temple. Two years later Singarasa associated all the 
‘subjects’ of the village in the act of installing another 
deity and made similar grants of land. This practice con- 
tinued through the periods of several other subordinate 
rulers. When in 1143 brahmana Alvi Bhatta installed the 
deity Kaligesvara, Samanta Goyideva not only transferred 
to it five separate plots of land in five different parts of 
the village, but also imposed levies, both in kind and cash, 
on oil being produced in the village. Mahapradhana Senā- 
dhipati Ballanna, although ruling away from the village, 
made a cash grant and several landgrants to the temple 
of Jagatesvara which was apparently already in existence. 

The reason for cataloguing all these acts is simply 
that in the absence of any material on how the subordi- 
nate rulers were involved in the secular affairs of the vil- 
lage, these acts at least provide an indication as to how 
they, without a base in the village, were either responding 
to certain major occasions or were themselves creating 
such occasions. This pattern seems to have started under- 
going a change from the time of Малаѕатапіа Keccana- 
macaya nayaka during the time of Ballala П. In Keccana's ` 
"time when the deity Nilesvaradeva was installed, a temple 
constructed and a tank excavated, the initiative neither 
for the construction of the temple nor for the making of 
land grants came from him. The deity was installed by 
one Cattabova, a member of the Ekkatigar group (ie., a 
group consisting of sixty guards), and the landgrants were 
jointly made by all Bova-náyakas, praja-gavundas and the 
Jagatikottali.5 Keccana's son Ghasane Mahàdeva-nàyaka, 
of course, made a grant of two plots of land to the 
deity Kammatesvara when it was installed by two indivi- 
duals Bammoja and Macoja, of the artisan community, 
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but this seems to be the last act of its kind emanating from 
the subordinate rulers of Kalikatti. 

It seems then that from the early phase of the reign 
of Ballàla II the role of the subordinate rulers started be- 
coming somewhat insignificant in the internal affairs of 
Kalikatti, even if we only take the history of their parti- 
cipation in its religious events as an index of their effec- 
tive presence in the village. It is not being suggested that 
prior to the beginning of Ballala's rule, Kalikatti’s history 
has to be viewed solely in terms of its subordinate rulers ; 
in fact, its records suggest that Kalikatti experienced the 
interplay of other factors simultaneously. What the nature 
of this interplay was we shall perhaps never fully under- 
stand, but we can at least make a beginning by trying to 
list the various social groups mentioned in the context of 
Kalikatti and to understand relationships between these 


groups. 


IH 


Even this beginning has to be made on the basis of spora- 
dic and incidental references, and a large measure of guess- 
Work will be necessary to see if any connecting thread 
runs between them. Of particular significance are expres- 
Sions used in the inscriptions for in most cases in under- 
Standing the status of a social segment or of an individual 
in a segment, these expressions as Well as the order and 
the context in which they are used seem to provide the 
only clue. 

To digress a little, 
was consistently mentioned 


it has been noted that Kalikatti 
as a ur, once interchangeably 
With pattana®® and on other occasions with sthala, nad, 
agrahéra and so on. Kalikatti community’s self-identifica- 
tion as a ur scems therefore to have stretched throughout 
the major part of the period for which inscriptions are 
available. With its hamlets and perhaps other kinds of 
extensions, it could be conceived as a sthala or a nad, more 
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a locality than a village, but ur most probably defined its 
core settlement and its basic character as a settlement. To 
define the inhabitants of the ur, the term samastaprajagalu 
has been used several times! but even if it is a general 
term, it is not certain whether it covered all categories of 
village inhabitants. A more specific category was that of 
praja-gavundas, literally, ‘subject gavundas’, associated with 
other groups like the Bovas and the Jagatis on various 
occasions such as the installation of a deity, grant of con- 
sent to donations of land and drafting of documents in- 
tended to clarify relations between two groups in the vil- 
lage. The prajagavundas were clearly distinct from pra- 
bhu-gavundas and bhümiputraka-gàvundas ; in another con- 
temporary village, Kabballa (Kabala in Kadur tahsil of 
Chikmagalur district), the praja-gávundas are shown as 
Subservient to its prabhu-gavunda who, in fact, is stated 
to have been ruling the village under a таћаѕатапіа.5° 
Other groups which were placed above the praja-gavundas 
were the Hoysala-gavundas and the Perggades who too 
could be heads of villages, either individually or with other 
members of the family. 

Kalikatti’s inscriptions do not refer to prabhu-gavun- 
das or to perggades, but in connection with grants of land 
made to its temples they refer on one occasion to a grant 
made by a Hoysala-gavunda** and on another to a grant 
made by a nàyaka. They may be considered as impor- 
tant landholders of the village, but not particularly impor- 
tant in the total context of the grants, and they were obvi- 
ously not rulers of the village. 

Among other communities mentioned as inhabiting 
Kalikatti was the community of Telligas or oil pressers. 
An inscription of 1143 lists," among the various dona- 
tions made to the deity Kaligesvara, levies on income 
(aya) of the Telligas both in cash and in kind. Of the 
eight Telligas mentioned in the record, one is called setti. 
This may imply that the production and the sale of oil 
(cf. the reference to hana or coin as annual cash contribu- 
tion per gana, oil-press) were organized by the leader 
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of the community who had the status of a setti. Individual 
members of the artisan community, some among whom 
took the initative for installing a deity for the community, 
also figure as inhabitants of the village.” 

In Kalikatti, however, the most significant evidence 
of participation, both in the maior religions acts in the vil- 
lage and in the distribution of its resources, relates to ano- 
ther group calied the Jagati-kottali or the Jagati-samiha. 
References to them continue to the last record available 
from Kalikatti. The occupational particulars of the group 
are not very clear. They are sometimes described as ‘car- 
riers of loads',? but this is a somewhat vague description 
and does not somehow seem to be compatible with the 
eulogistic manner in which they have been mentioned in 
the records. They are associated with the Jeda-kottali 
(community of weavers) in one record, and in another, 
when financial arrangements were being made for the wor- 
ship of the community deity Jagatesvara, the self-imposed 
contributions on the Jagati-kottali were listed under three 
heads, one head being ‘contribution from loom (magga- 
dere)", The community was geographically widespread, as 
is evident from the expression ‘Jagati-kottali of 7% lakh 
country’, and Arasikere and Kalikatti were clearly two im- 
portant centres associated with their activities. 

Inscriptions associated with the Jagati-kottali provide 
some idea of the kind of image which they were trying 
to project about themselves. They are repeatedly men- 
tioned as excavating tanks, laying out gardens and cons- 
tructing Saiva temples: these were all elements constitu- 
ting an ideal village. But there is more. The greatness of 
the Jagati-kottali was enhanced by the fact that they made, 
as claimed in a record, Kalikatti a pattana, or a town, and 
a suitable residence for themselves. It has been noted 
already that the basic character of Kalikatti was that of a 
ur, but the Jagati-kottali endeavoured to give it the status 
of a pattana, and this endeavour may be seen as a part of 
their projected self-image, for Kalikatti did not have the 
characteristics of a pattana, the existence of which in other 
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arts of Karnataka in this period is vouchsafed by inscrip- 
tions.5? 

The ascendancy of the Jagati-kottali was not an iso- 
lated phenomenon for there was another community asso- 
ciated with them in the religious acts, and the acts them- 
'selves can be first located in the period when the phase 
of Samanta rule in Kalikatti had started undergoing some 
change. What it may have meant for Kalikatti calls for 
‘some speculation. A record of 1209, of the time of Bal- 
lala П, contains a curious expression with reference to 
Mahapradhana Kumarapanditaya Dannayaka who, accor- 
ding to the expression, was “a promoter of the crowned 
consort Umadevi’s kingdom”.® The context seems to sug- 
gest that Kalikatti had by now become a part of the do- 
main over which Umadevi was ruling, and this, apart 
'from explaining the growing insignificance and finally the 
disappearance of the Samantas, would also explain the 
"presence of certain social groups and important individuals 
in the village at this stage. 

One group with which the Jagati-kottali were asso- 
ciated was that of the Bovas. The Bovas constituted the 
Ekkatigar, the body of sixty 'great men, sometimes also 
called manasayakkatigar.9 The Bovas and their Ekka- 
tigar group figure in Kalikatti only from the period of 
Ballala II, presumably because the village had come clo- 
'ser to the court by being a part of the domain of the 
queen, and inscriptions, apart from referring to Bova- 
пауакаѕ and Ekkatigar in general, specifically mention 
important members of the group like Marabova, hiriya 
Cattabova (Bittibova), Kalleya, Ketana, Cattabova's son 
Siügabova and others. During the time of Mahasamanta 
Keccanamacaya-ndyaka, a deity Nileévaradeva was instal- 
led by Cattabova in a newly constructed temple ; he also 
constructed a tank. In the landgrants which were made 
‘to the temple, the participants were the prajagavundas, the 
‘Bova-ndyakas and the Jagati-kottali. Another record, some- 
"what later in date since it was engraved during the time of 
‘Samanta Sómeya-náyaka,"* first refers to the arrangements 
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previously made by Marabova for the worship of the god 
Jagatigvara and then proceeds on to give details of various. 
agrarian and financial arrangements, made with the con- 
sent of king Ballala IL, and in the presence of all Jagati- 
kottali of 7% lakh country, Marabova, Bittibova, all 
Tagati-kottali of Kalikatti, sixty münasa-yakkatigars (in- 
cluding Kalleya and Ketana), Samanta Someya and all 
the praja-gavundas of Kalikatti (this is the order in which 
the various participants are mentioned). These two re- 
cords are important not only because they provide details 
of what types and amounts of resources were being trans- 


d to the temples but also because they specify the: 


ferre 
endorsed such transfers or ac- 


various agencies who either 
tually parted with their own resources. 

Around the same period (between: 1208 and 1211), 
three more records were engraved, one in Kalikatti and' 
two in Bittena-Aalli, an extension of Kalikatti which came 
into existence between 1208 and 1211. They record the: 
religious and other activities of one Hodeya Bitteya, son 
of Mahapradhana Kumarapanditaya Dannayaka. Bitteya 
undertook extension of the village by creating a ЛаШ im 
his own name, excavated tanks and. installed: deities in: 
newly constructed temples. Bitteya was both a recipient 
of grants and a distributor of them. In 120895 he gave: 
away three separate plots of land to the newly installed 
deity Somanathadeva. In 1209, in the presence of all 
the praja-gavundas, the Jagati-Kottali, the Jeda-kottali and 


the prajas, he received a umbali ; in 1211,7 he received’ 
d coins) in cash and a 


from the king five gadyanas (gol 

share in the modala-siddhaya (first fixed tax) of Kali- 
katti, after having installed the deity Panditesvara, named" 
after his father. He invested this cash grant in buying a 
plot of land for the temple, but the record speaks also 
of other plots of land which along with the entire Pandites-- 
varadevasthàna were made over by Bitteya to: Dovayya, 
obviously the sthanapati of Panditesvaradevasthana. Fur- 
ther provisions were made to the- effect that two: shares; 
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would go to Bacarasa and Dyiradeva, individuals presum- 
ably associated with the sthana. 

Many interconnections embedded in these details are 
not undersatndable because the contents of the inscrip- 
tions focus brightly on a particular area of activity, leav- 
ing other crucial areas in the dark. It is, for example, 
not possible to reconstruct, from the evidence regarding 
gifts of land, participation in the gifts and acquisition of 
new rights in land by recipients of gifts, the totality of the 
structure of land rights in the village. Donations of land 
emanated not from one source but a variety of sources ; 
they were endorsed too by various participants. Since 
the major participants themselves changed from one period 
to another, it may be guessed that certain rights in the 
village required to be re-defined from time to time. 

Taken together the grants, however, scem to point 
to one trend: the grants made both in the phase when 
the Sdmantas were active in Kalikatti and in the subse- 
quent phase when they emanated from different groups 
and individuals, including the queen, ultimately led to the 
accumulation of land rights by the temples on a very signi- 
-ficant scale." A corresponding development from this 
must have been an enormous growth of the importance of 
the sthünikas or the heads of the temples, but we can have 
only an inadequate idea of how much, since between 1215 
and 1220 a new phase in the history of Kalikatti began. 
It became an agrahara. 


IV 


Kalikatti was renamed the immemorial agrahdra of Vijaya- 
Narasimhapura in keeping with the convention of some 
‘times naming an agrahára or a mangalam after a king.” 
"There is no record to tell us how exactly Kalikatti be- 
came an agrahara ;' all that is avaliable is that from a 
«certain point of time Kalikatti was being mentioned in 
its records as Vijaya-Narasimhapura. The conversion of 
‘rural settlements into agraharas in the Hoysala kingdom 
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led, in several cases, to flaring up of resistance and vio- 
lence of an extreme kind,'* but the passage of Kalikatti 
from a ur to an agrahara does not seem to have been such 
a violent transition. It should be a worthwhile exercise 
to examine to what extent the structure of the ur under- 
went a change as a result of this conversion, but since the 
material is somewhat inadequate for this phase, only a 
tenative reconstruction may be offered. 

Apparently the decision to convert-Kalikatti into an 
agrahüra did not change much of its basic character as a 
rural settlement. In addition to being mentioned as Vijaya- 
Narasimhapura, it continued to be called Kalikatti иг; 
both names appear together in the inscriptions at this 
phase.5 When an agreement was drawn up between the 
mahájanas (i.e. the brahmanas) of Vijaya-Narasimhapura 
and its sthanikas, it received the consent of the ur as well 
as that of the Senabova official located at the village." 
Two other records from this phase, dated 1227, speak 
of the creation of devara-bhandaras (cash deposits for the 
deity), in accordance with devara-dharma, for the deities 
Jagate$vara and Nileévara, both associated with the Jagati- 
kottali^* The composition of the contributors to the 
devara-bhandara reveals continued association between the 
Jagati-kottali and the community of Bovas, but there were 
others too who figure in the list: a dannayaka, settis and 
several individuals associated with temples both at and 
outside Vijaya-Narasimhapura (at least one of them in the 
capacity of a sthanika). Mo. 

Let us, however, take a closer look at the inscriptions 
of this phase. The documents which speak of the creation 
of devara-bhandaras for the deities Jagatesvara and Niles- 
vara emanated from the Jagati-kottali of the village; in 
these documents the Jagati-kottali declare themselves un- 
equivocally to be ‘worshippers at the feet of the maha- 
janas of Vijaya-Narasimhapura’. Here then is an indica- 
tion of change reflected in the public declaration of alle- 
giance to the brāhmaņas of the agrahāra by à dominant 
community of Kalikatti. The declaration of allegiance was 
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a preamble to the recording of a religious act as also of 
Jagati-kottali’s association with other groups both inside 
and outside the village. Was this declaration merely of 
the nature of a formal acknowledgement of the existence 
of an agrahara or did it have other implications ? In order 
to answer this question, we start with a significant nega- 
tive evidence which is that after 1211, some years before 
we hear of Kalikatti as an agrahara, no record of Kalikatti 
refers to any grant of land made to its temples. In 1227 
the Jagati-kottali were busy organizing cash deposits for 
Jagatesvara and Nilesvara according to the bhandara- 
dharma ; one feels tempted to see in the emergence of the 
bhandara-dharma an unavoidable alternative to the series 
of land donations made to the temples before 1211. 

To this negative evidence may be added details from 
two records of this period. The first was a vole (a written 
document) given by the mahdjanas to the sthanikas of 
Kalikatti,'? who, under а sthànapati, seem to have become 
a closely knit group by now. The vole embodied a direct 
agreement, endorsed by the ur and the Senabova official, 
between the mahdjanas and the sthanikas. It stipulated 
that of the five gadyanas (gold coins) which accrued an- 
nually to the temples of Kalikatti and its hamlets, five 
hanas (equivalent to one-tenth of the amount) would be 
retained by the sthanikas and the rest would go to the 
mahájanas. The agreement, interestingly, is made to look 
as if it was intended to give certain benefits to the sthani- 
kas ; what it records, on the other hand, was transfer of 
cash resources of the temples to the mahdjanas, only one- 
tenth of which could now be retained by the sthdnikas. 
The agreement incorporated a further provision to the 
effect that if any additional income emanated from the 
‘palace’, its distribution would be considered in accordance 
with the custom of the country (desamaryade). 

The document, as mentioned earlier, was endorsed 
by the ur. One could assume, by citing suggestions offered 
regarding village societies in general? that the ur repre- 
sented a formal body constituted by various segments of 
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the village society, but neither in an earlier phase nor when 
Kalikatti became an agrahüra did any such formal body 
exist. What was happening on the other hand was that 
even in matters like resolving problems of internal adjust- 
ment, the social boundaries of the village had to trans- 
cend its physical limits. This may perhaps imply that the 
Social organization of the village by itself could not con- 
tain all contingent situations. When a second record?" was 
drawn up between the mahajanas and the sthanikas, it was 
done not merely in the presence of the prajà of the village, 
but in the presence of a great merchant (Mahavaddavya- 
vahari), three prabhu-gavundas of Huliyeru-nadu and peo- 
ple from four other villages as well. Bearing the signa- 
tures of the temple priests, the document was finally en- 
dorsed by the same great senior merchant, three prabhu- 
gavundas of Huliyeru-nadu, Binava-gavunda of Kalikatti, 
Bommeya from the ‘market’, pattanasvami Lakhi-setti and 
two temple priests from outside the village. Apparently 
this kind of representation would ensure conformity to the 
norm labelled as desa-maryade in the other record. 

The contingent situation. which occasioned the docu- 
ment was perhaps the prevailing lack of clarity regarding 
landrights. The same sthanikas who had, in the other re- 
cord, received the vole from the mahajanas and who now 
gave a vole to the mahajanas ‘of their free will’ admitted 
that ‘there was much defect in the land of Kammatesvara- 
deva's sthana. ..from the beginning it was not part of the 
God’s endowments. It is not right for the sthanikas to 
dispute about this’. Therefore, ‘all lands being enjoyed by 
us within the lands of all our sthanas are ours and lands 
which the mahajanas have been enjoying ever since the 
agrahara was established are those of the mahajanas. So 
in matters of land either in the main village or in the 
hamlets, there is no conflict between us and the _maha- 
janas. Not too subtle a denial of a conflict which re- 
quired representatives from different villages and different 


segments of rural society 40 resolve it. 
F We leave Kalikatti at this juncture— because there are 


8 
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no more records to take us forward—and we can only 
wonder as to what the finale was like in the ill-concealed 
tension between the талајапаѕ and the sthünikas, which 
the conversion of Kalikatti into an agrahdra generated. At 
the stage in which we leave Kalikatti it was the mahajanas 
who clearly held the advantage, but it would perhaps be 
wrong to assume that to be the final word about this vil- 
lage. After all, the position Kalikatti was to occupy in 
relation to the prevalent political organization was defined 
time and again by rulers whose control extended to it ; it 


is unlikely that the process would have stopped after the 
mahájanas took over. 
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This essay could not have been written without the help 
that I was able to receive from Sri Ashok Shettar, Lec- 
turer in the Department of History and Archaeology, 
Karnatak University, Dharwad. Sri Shettar selected the 
inscriptions which constitute the material for this essay, 
patiently read through them over and over again with me, 
not only pointed out inadequacies in Rice's translations 
but also orally translated all of them and provided com- 
ments on difficult expressions. If my ‘reconstruction’ is 
different from what he expected it to be, it is perhaps 
because no two individuals’ perceptions of what is more 
relevant can be identical. 
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addition to Jagati$vara worshipped Nile$vara (the deity of 
the dye?) and were associated with the Jeda-Kottali or 
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bow and are found offering protection to mercantile 
groups (South Indian Inscriptions, vol. 15, pp, 46, 253). 
A search for the Bovas who obviously formed several 
types of mercenary groups may lead one to the Bedas, 
Bedars or Boyas, the Boyis of Telengana and Ramoshis 
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Subbarayalu, Political Geography of the Chola Country, 
lists of villages under nadus. 


No formal order from the king converting Kalikatti ur 
into an agrahara is incorporated in any of its records. 


( me the records start referring to 
it as ‘immemorial agrahàra Vijaya-Narasirhhapura’. Per- 
haps the earliest record referring to Kalikatti as an agrahara 
dates to around 1215; EC, 5, AK 51. 

See Introduction, note 29; also J. D. M. Derrett, The 
Hoyasalas, p. 181. 

EC, 5, AK 47, AK 50, AK 51. 

Ibid., AK 49, AK 51. 

Ibid, AK 47, AK 50. 

Ibid., AK 51. 

Works on early medieval Karnataka discuss functioning of 
the village assembly, although it is not clear from such 
works what the structure of the ur, considered in terms of 


such functioning, would have been like. See С. S. Dikshit, 
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Local Self-Government in Medieval Karnataka, Chapter 3; 
A. V. Venkataratnam, ‘Village autonomy under the Hoysa- 
las’, in B. Sheikh Ali, ed., The Hoysala Dynasty (Univer- 


sity of Mysore, 1972), PP- 137-140. 
80. EC, 5, AK 49. 


APPENDIX 1 


Samantas of Kalikatti 


Date Hoysala King Мате and title of Reference 


Samanta 


1130 Visnuvardhana Mahüsamanta — Singa- ECSS, 


AK 41 


1189 


(Inscriptions dated after 1189 do not refer to 


» 


Narasimha I 


Ballala 


» 


II 


rasa of Arasikere 


;Mahàsamanta Singa- 
rasa of Kalikatti 


Samanta Goyideva 


Mahapradhana Sena- 
dhipati hiriya heg- 
gade Ballanna 
Mahasamanta Kec- 
canamacaya-nayaka 
Samanta Ghasane- 
mahàádeva-náyaka, son 
of Mahasamanta 
Keccanamacaya- 
nayaka (he was sub- 
ordinate to mahd- 
pradhana senadhi- 
pati hiriya Bammeya 
who in turn had 
been subordinate to 
Narasimha) 

Samanta Someya- 
nayaka, son of 
Ghasanemahadeva- 
nayaka (it is not cer- 
tain that he was 
actually a ruler of 
the village) 


» AK 45 


» AK 55 
„ AK 52 


„ AK 46 


„ AK 42 


» AK 48 


rule by a Samanta) 
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APPENDIX 2 
Tanks and other sources of water at Kalikatti 


Dates Frequency of Reference 
reference 
l. Hiriya-kere (big 1130 1 EC, 5, AK 41 
tank) 1132 1 » AK 45 
1143 1 » AK 55 
1152 1 » ÀK 52 
= 1 » AK 42 
1189 2 » AK 48 
1211 1 EC, 6, Ka 118 
2. Aduva-gere 1143 3 EC, 5, AK 55 
3. Hariyoja’s tank 1132 1 » AK 45 
4. Niru-gatta (Kere) 1152 1 » AK 52 
= 1 » AK 46 
1189 1 » AK 48 
5. Halla (stream) — 1 » AK 46 
6. Bayikalu (chan- 
nel) 1143 1 » AK 55 
7. Kanne-gere (vir- 
Bin tank or newly 
constructed tank) 1209 1 » AK 40 
8. Boviti’s tank 1209 il » AK 40 
9. Biffeya! samudra 1209 2 » AK 40 
10. Mangeya’s tank 1208 1 EC, 6, KA 117 
1209 1 EC, 5, AK 40 
1211 1 


(* Kalikatti inscription of 1189 refers to 


close to which plots of wet lai 
deva’s tank in Banni-kere and 
EC, 5, AK 48. 
located in Kalikatti). 


EC, 6, KA 118 


two other tanks 
nd were granted ; i) Maha- 


ii) big tank at Nidu-valli, 


It is not however certain whether they were 
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CONCLUSION 


Conceptual and historiographical stereotypes regard- 
ing India's villages have had a long standing, and despite- 
the impressive turnout of monographs and fruitful theore- 
tical exercises in recent years,* the stereotypes continue to 
figure powerfully in some brands of historical writings. 
The stereotypes have in fact often been used to reinforce 
attempts to work out processes of change in Indian his- 
tory, although the stereotypes themselves project the image 
of a rural world which hardly underwent any change. The 
empirical data presented above were not collated with 
the primary intention of urging à restructuring of the his- 
torians ways of thinking about villages and village socie- 
ties of the past; the effort essentially constituted a plea 
to the undertaking of research, as yet very much inade- 
quate, on rural society in diferent periods of Indian his- 
tory. Nevertheless, we believe that the data, selected from 
documents spanning almost a millennium of Indian history, 
do entitle us at least to suggest a few points relating to 
how rural settlements and rural societies of the past may 
be viewed. 

The initial point relates to the unit of study. Viewing 
rural settlements and, by implication, village communities 
as isolates does not, for onc thing, take cognizance of 
settlement hierarchies, and such hierarchies, it needs to be 
stressed, do not necessarily imply distinction between ur- 
ban and rural settlements alone. Hierarchies could exist 
in rural space, and since settlement size is not always a 
satisfactory determinant of hierarchy, the concept of hier- 
archy can be considered in terms of both how rural resi- 
dents were socially organized and how differentially indi- 
vidual villages existed in rural landscape. Rural space did” 
not consist of single units in a vacuum ; nor did it extend 
to horizontal infinity. There may have been different levels: 
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at which individual units, with variations within them, 
could intersect. Viewing rural settlements not simply as 
undifferentiated landmass would lead to acknowledging the 
possibility of the existence of nodes even in rural space 
and of change. Change, of course, would relate to histo- 
rical processes which could originate at the rural level or 
elsewhere. 

Differentiation among rural settlements and the histo- 
rical reality of village units coming together are attested 
by the inscriptions of Bengal. and Karnataka analyzed 
above. What distinguished one village from another is 
not clear ; the inscriptions do not Provide any idea regard- 
ing the sizes of rural settlements and very little regarding 
the size and composition of rural population. Neverthe- 
less, Kalikatti was a "foremost village’ ; in Gupta and post- 
Gupta Bengal too several villages could be considered as 
of greater importance than others. However, Kalikatti was 
not, even when it was an agrahara, self-contained. There 
could be situations where issues arising out of the village 
could be resolved in accordance with what a Kalikatti ins- 
cription terms as desa-maryada. Deía-maryáda which can 
only loosely be translated as ‘practice of the land’ does not 
refer to the whole country ; it perhaps points to a social 
sphere which transcended even the foremost village. It 
did not have to be a formally constituted sphere. It could 
be an abstraction of a practice, very much like the practice 
in contexts in which landsale transactions were taking place 
in Gupta and Post-Gupta Bengal and which would draw 
Select representatives from different settlements together 
when the need arose. The inter-village networks then do 
not have to be viewed from the point of view of familial 
or caste ties alone. There could be other forms of linkages 
of varying length, but since the accent of these lectures has 
been, because of the nature of the source material, on 
things political, a few clarifications regarding that aspect 
may be in order. 

If we can leave aside such facile notions as villages 
in the past existing as little republics or as settlement units 
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the state merely drew revenue from, then a major point 
that can be raised is : how does rural society figure in the 
political processes in different phases of Indian history ? 
In answering this, one would have to go beyond ascertain- 
ing whether the monarch was more active in performing 
his duties towards the village than he is generally supposed 
to have been.? The query itself implies that at different 
points of time in history, rural society may have under- 
gone different experiences and that these experiences were 
generated by changes far wider than the attitude of a pas- 
sive/active or benevolent/despotic monarch. 

For the early medieval period, it is often argued that 
landgrants hold the key to understanding the historical 
processes in operation. Since the landgrants constitute the 
major source, the brahmanas, either as individuals or as 
groups or in association with religious centres, are seen as 
key actors in the context of various processes such as 
agrarian expansion in the wake of urban decay, emergence 
of rural stratification, crystallization of landed estates and 
so on. Agrarian expansion, implying proliferation of rural 
settlements, could be a regular, continuing process in pre- 
modern times, but systematic documentation corroborating 
this trend for different regional contexts in the early medie- 
val period is still rather meagre. Also implicit in the role 
assigned to the brahmanas in the process of agrarian ex- 
pansion, by underlining the rights bestowed on them, is 
the assumption that cleavage in rural society, with two op- 
posite points in the pole, was largely brought about by the 
practice of landgrants. The manner of reference to the 
brahmanas in Gupta period inscriptions hardly warrants 
a sharp differentiation between the brahmanas and other 
residents of a village. At a much later date, at Kalikatti 
too, the brahmanas do not at all figure prominently be- 
fore its conversion as an agrahara. The case study on 
rural settlements in the domain of the Nadol Cahamanas 
further points to the nature of complexity which a study 
of the emergence of rural settlements and of their struc- 
ture in an initially marginal area is likely to reveal. In 
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any case, irrespective of whether a region is considered 
nuclear or marginal, the complexity in either context can 
hardly be grasped by making a single social group spear- 
head the process of change. 

Perhaps a concept like that of the ‘dominant caste" 
which is found to be relevant in discussing contemporary 
rural India could have offered an alternative perspective if 
its application to earlier times could be tested with empiri- 
cal evidence. Nevertheless, early medieval documents do 
offer alternatives to the somewhat simplistic picture of 
brahmana-dominated rural Society, or, at the most, of a 
society polarised between the local lords, the bhogikas, the 
thakkuras and an undifferentiated mass of common resi- 
dents. The Gupta inscriptions already show us that the 
important segments of the rural Society were the kutum- 
bins and the mahattaras who could be distinguished from 
other residents and that with the passage of time further 
hierarchical groupings of non-brahmana rural residents are 
suggested by such categories as mahdmahattara and maha- 
pradhana. In south Karnataka too a somewhat similar 
pattern is suggested by the distinction among different 
gavunda groups, by the presence of the ndyakas and of 
other categories, including the sāmantas, which would 
make the structure of its village society much more com- 
plex than simple polarisation. What needs to he noted in 
particular is that the process of the emergence of these 
categories does not precede the rise in status of the brüh- 
manas as recipients of land or the proliferation of brih- 
mana-dominated rural settlements ; both are simultaneous 
processes. Both would bear upon the study cf the com- 
plexity of rural stratification. in early medieval India. 

Admittedly, the processes themselves had regional 
variations, and it is thus necessary to comprehend in de- 
tail the structure of rural society in its varied regional con- 
texts in order to be able to analyze its relationship with 
the state. Let us make it clear at this stage that we do not 
consider that rural settlements in a janapada stand at a 
distance, as separate entities, from the state, but are inte- 
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gral components of the totality of the state structure. At 
the same time, there may be reorientations of the rela- 
tionship between the different components, for example, 
the apex power represented by a ruling lineage and the: 
rural settlements. Reorientation, by and large, may be: 
viewed as a historical process, in which both the structure 
of the rural society at a regional level (and not simply 
individual villages) and the structure of the apex undergo 
change, the nature of change deriving from—and at the 
same time bearing upon—the nature of their mutual rela- 
tionship. The shift to regional power centres from the 
expansive Gupta empire in post-Gupta Bengal coincided 
with some very crucial changes in the rural society in the: 
form of the proliferation of agrahdra settlements, emer- 
gence of new categories of important landholders and ela- 
boration of the local-level administrative apparatus, in 
which prominent local residents may be assumed to have 
been inducted. The crystallization of the regional state 
from the early Pala period onward seems to have brought 
the apex of the structure into direct relationship, through 
its administrative apparatus, with its rural bases. This not 
only obliterated the levels at which rural residents could 
make their presence felt but also possibly, and without 
design, created areas of tension between the apex power 
and those elements in rural society which had, in previous 
times, occasionally acted as a cohesive group in local ad- 
ministration, 

The different stages of the history of Kalikatti too 
reveal different patterns of relationship with the apex 
power. While certain general changes took place at the 
level of the rural society itself (and these general changes. 
would be comparable to changes elsewhere), the specific 
changes at Kalikatti, culminating, in our period, in its con- 
version into an agrahara, derived from its linkage with the 
apex power, the Hoysalas. In the pre-Hoysala period too, 
its status had changed from a non-descript rural settlement 
to a уй. In the Hoysala period, the inscriptions suggest 
at least three different phases in which the apex power re- 
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oriented its relationship with the village. In the Nadol 
Cahamana kingdom in western Rajasthan the pattern of 
reorientation derived essentially from the structure of the 
apex power itself; the essence of this reorientation was 
the way assignments were made, requiring frequent realign- 
ments of individual villages. 

In underlining the essential integrality of rural society 
with the State it is not being suggested that villages were 
no more than ‘architectural and demographic entities’ ;3 
the ways in which individual villages figure as specific refe- 
rence points in epigraphy, literature and other sources—as 
also in the life experiences of village residents—would 
negate such a viewpoint. The unique profile of an indi- 
vidual village thus certainly merits one kind of academic 
enquiry. At the same time, since this profile could under- 
go changes in numerous ways—through the expansion of 
a village or its desertion, its conversion into an agrahàra 
settlement or its emergence as a nodal point in rural 
space—another kind of enquiry will have to undertake 
analyses of the historical contexts in which individual vil- 
lages existed. Villages, in interacting with one another 
both spatially and socially, constituted entities above the 
village, which could further interlock, and one often finds 
such entities drawing representatives of village residents 
together. Villages, apart from being resource bases of the 
State, could thus indicate the points of communication ac- 
ross space and the nature of stratification which was the 
foundation of the state structure. How the apex power 
reached across to the distribution of power in rural society— 
whether down to the level of individual villages or to the 
supra-village entities, whether through adjustments or through 
exercise of greater control—is a theme which will require 
probing into both the structure of apex power and the 
Structure of rural society in different periods of history. 
This cannot be done by keeping village studies perma- 
nently relegated to the a-historical framework of tradi- 
tional India. 
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Notes 


For a review of social anthropological literature on Indian 
villages and of relevant issues see M. N. Srinivas, "The 
Indian Village : Myth and Reality" in The Dominant Caste 
and Other Essays (Delhi, 1987), pP. 20-59. 

M. N. Srinivas, op. cit. 

L. Dumont, op.cit.; also L. Dumont and D. Pocock, 
‘Village Studies’, Contributions to Indian Sociology’, No. I 
(1957), pp. 23-42. 
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